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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


“Don’t expect a BALANCED 
budget from this Administra- 
tion,’ writes one reader. 

. 
Ours is the only government on 
the face of the eerth that is wor- 


ried over finding excuses to hand ' 


out money by the billion. 
* 


Home-building will feature our 


-next national blossoming. 


* 


The Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution seem still to have friends 
—outside of Washington. 

* 


Wagner Act actions are awaited. 
. ‘ ; 


Roosevelt no longer even pre- 
tends to cultivate the co-opera- 
tion of America’s employing 
classes. 

* 


Has the time come for specula- 
tors to enter real estate? 
* 


Uncle Sam has added over 100,- 
000 to his permanent payroll— 
rather, to the payroll you and I 


must meet, 
* 


If business could only multiply 
as extraordinarily as bureau- 
cracy! 

* 
AAA Dictator Wallace has been 
concocting .his dictatorship with- 
out taking the Supreme Court 
into the reckoning. 

* 


A New Deal: Refusal by the 

Government to let injured cit- 

izens seek redress in the courts. 
* 


In business, unless statistics help 
profits, they're worthless. 
* 


Suggested slogan for Washing- 
ton: “No more taxes; no more 
axes.” 

* 
Almost every executive thinks 
his business is “different.” It 
isn’t. 

* 
Dog days find politics rather than 
business going to the dogs. 


| ; Requests for change of address must be received three weeks before date of issue. 
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THIS LAMP GIVES YOU A 

FULL DOLLAR'S WORTH OF 

LIGHT FOR EVERY DOLLAR'S 
WORTH OF ELECTRICITY 


THE SAME DOLLAR'S 
WORTH OF LIGHT MAY 
COST YOU *1.50 IF YOU USE 
THIS “BARGAIN” BULB 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH? 


A marvelous scientific instrument ... the electric eye... definitely 
proves that Edison Mazpa lamps stay brighter longer than 
lamps of inferior make . . . that they actually give far more light for 
every dollar’s worth of electricity consumed. 


Inferior or “bargain” lamps often use $1.50 [| 0WATT y rugs | 
worth of current to produce a dollar’s worth of [| riba | 
. . ; 150-WATT WAS SO¢ 

light. Such lamps are no bargain at any price. [ 


Play safe when you buy lamps. Look care- 
fully for the monogram @@ on every bulb you 
buy. Then you are sure you are getting good 
light at low cost. General Electric Company, 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
They slay brighter longer 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Retort to Canon City 


“Please do not judge all Coloradoans by 
the standard of contribution from the Canon 
City gentleman appearing in ‘Dear Mr, 
Editor,’ July 15. Your editorial policy has 
been fair and constructive. Any person 
seeking truth must endorse it.”—Roy M. 
Briccs, Mayor, Greeley, Colorado. 


A Steel Worker Speaks Up 


“I have worked for the U. S. Steel 
Corporation most of my life and when 
they had orders to keep the mills going 
they did so and they always gave me a 
good wage. I always bought Steel com- 
mon when they put it out. To-day through 
the shortsighted politician I am _ without 
work, If the politician would let the busi- 
ness men run their own business then we 
would start to go somewhere. But every 
time that the stock market starts to go 
up Mr. Roosevelt thinks it is time for 
him to throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery. There was only one 
way to handle the depression and that was 
to reduce wages from the top to the bot- 
tom, and then as the country came back 
into its stride again to raise wages again. 
Business men also have their faults. They 
are not satisfied with a reasonable profit 
but the’ greater number insist on 100 per 
cent. or better and that is too bad for busi- 
ness because the average working man does 
not have the money to pay so much.”— 
C, L, Forsytu, McKeesport, Penna. 


Right to Exist, But— 


“Down in this part of the country we 
mean to stand behind Roosevelt on hold- 
ing companies. Public service corporations 
have a right to exist only when they render 
a public service that is absolutely nec- 
essary, and they have a right to a reason- 
able return on the money invested. But 
no public utility has a right to exist under 
an exclusive franchise with a guaranteed 
rate of return above the average in any 
other line of business with their properties 
valued at five times what they could be 
sold for, and then allow some parent hold- 
ing company to charge an unreasonable 
supervision fee that must be naturally paid 
out of local operation expenses.”—Ltoyp 
De SHAazo, Dallas, Texas. 


Who Owns Them? 


“Who owns the great industrial and 
service corporations whose ‘bigness’ Con- 
gress has been asked by President Roose- 
velt to break down by confiscatory taxa- 
tion? A writer in Forses has looked into 
the matter and shows that there are 23 
of these corporations whose individual 
stockholders exceed 100,000 in each in- 
stance, making a total of nearly five million. 

“When the smarter politicians of Wash- 
ington begin to ponder these facts—and 
the House vote on the ‘death sentence’ 
utilities bill indicates they have already 
commenced to do so—the attack on mere 
‘bigness’ is hardly likely to gain many ad- 
herents outside the lunatic fringe which is 
always trying to annihilate American 
business."—FROM EDITORIAL IN TAMPA 
(Kxa.) Daily Times. 
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BY THE 


A house divided against OUR readers should have been 
itself prepared for President Roose- 


velt’s announcement that he is 
against all bigness in business. 
Months ago, this writer warned that his determination 
to annihilate utility holding companies was merely part 
and parcel of his program to dismember holding com- 
panies in other lines. This statement drew much criti- 
cism. We were accused of misrepresenting and malign- 
ing the nation’s Chief Executive. We were told that he 
could not possibly have any such thought in mind. 

Well, his extraordinary tax program clearly reveals 
his real attitude towards America’s foremost business 
enterprises. He discloses that, if he can have his way, 
our organizations furnishing the largest amount of em- 
ployment will be taxed 75 per cent. more than smaller, 
less successful enterprises. 

Heretofore, business success has been accounted 
creditable. Heretofore, it has been accounted laudable 
for a small business to develop into a large business. 
Heretofore, it has been accounted laudable for an em- 
ployer to take on more and more wage-earners, more 
and more salesmen, more and more office employees, 
more and more executives, and blossom into a national 
or international enterprise. 

Now President Roosevelt proclaims that such success 


should be discouraged and punished. He proposes to use — 


the most effective weapon at his command, punitive 
taxation. 

Why the 675,000 stockholders in American Telephone, 
more than half of whom are women, should be penalized 
by a tax of 17% per cent. and the owners of less success- 
ful businesses be taxed only 10 per cent. is not explained 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 

What is the explanation? 

My guess is that Franklin D. Roosevelt has become 


EDITOR 


so obsessed by passion for power that he-is determined 
to destroy our most powerful, our most influential, our 
most successful business enterprises that have played an 
infinitely greater part than our politicians have played in 
raising America to the very vanguard of world Powers. 

The President’s avowed antagonism to large-scalé 
enterprise has at least cleared the issue. Business and 
industrial leaders now know definitely that the Admin- 
istration is against them. 

What an extraordinary situation! 

What has been heretofore the most successful national 
house in the whole world is divided against itself, its 
ruler openly opposed to those who have done most to 
develop its world leadership. Little wonder British and 
other foreign statesmen are dumbfounded. 

When delusions of omnipotence take possession of a 
man, there is no telling how far he will go to attain his 
Napoleonic ambitions. Many American citizens rubbed 
their eyes when President Roosevelt sneered at the 
United States Supreme Court. Since then he has com- 
manded Congress to pass the Socialistic Guffey Coal Bill 
regardless of qualms regarding its Constitutionality. Now 
he insists that the companies having the largest number 
of small stockholders be specially penalized. 

This, verily, is a New Deal, with a vengeance! 

But it is not the New Deal voters were asked to 
endorse. 


Red millions turned into ONE large industrial company 

ah that was running millions in the 
black millions red is now running millions in 
the black. Management has 
been more responsible than general economic recovery. 
One fundamental change effected was from centraliza- 
tion to decentralization. Instead of everything heading 
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up to a general manager and requiring his decision, a 
dozen separate departmental units were created and the 
manager given direct responsibility for each. Also, the 
chief executive concentrated his attention largely on 
originating and developing more aggressive merchandis- 
ing plans. Hopelessly unprofitable lines were discon- 
tinued. Overhead was cut. Now the company’s shares 
are 280 per cent. above their depression minimum. 

There is no substitute for management. If politicians 
and others only recognized this, there would be less rail- 
ing against paying big salaries to men worth big salaries. 

* 
To win respect, maintain self-respect. 
* 
IN 1933 there was much bally- 
hoo over the enormous volume 
of American export trade which 
would result from our recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Republic. This writer then predicted 
that Russia would buy extensively if she weren't 
called upon to make payment, if loans were made 
here to meet her bill. It has turned out even so. Now 
there is fresh hurrah over a promise by Russia to double 
her meager purchases here, to $30,000,000 worth. But 
there are distinct intimations that no cash will be forth- 
coming, only barter. If our Administration aspires to 
increase barter by making tariff concessions, surely it 
would find numerous countries responsive. 

Communistic Russia should be the last nation in the 
world Washington should thus cultivate. The Soviets 
are avowedly anxious to disrupt and destroy our insti- 
tutions, our form of government. They would glory in 
taking unfair advantage of “capitalistic” America. The 
closer our relations with them, the greater the danger 
that they will contrive to spread their destructive propa- 
ganda throughout this commonwealth. From all indica- 
tions, Communists are carrying on enough underhand 
mischief here already. 


More ballyhoo over 
Russian trade 


* 


Politicians good to themselves: 
we pay 


MOST, if not all, of 
the rest of us had to 
suffer cuts in income 
during the depression ; 
but politicians at Washington, the gentlemen who 
aspire to tell us how to conduct our businesses, have 
been quite generous with themselves. They refused 
to eliminate their “mileage” graft; and only recently 
acted handsomely—at your expense and mine—towards 
Vice-President Garner in this matter of granting travel- 
ing expenses several times the traveling expenses. Then, 
instead of economizing on help, each Representative 
has been authorized an additional clerk at $1,200 and 
each Senator a fifty per cent. higher-priced one, at 
$1,800 a year. 

Nepotism in business is piously frowned upon by our 
political overlords. But a check-up recently revealed that 
54 members of the House were employing clerks of their 
own names—wife, son, daughter, brother, cousin or 
nephew. The Senate had 30 such. 

‘Then, not a few lawmakers do very well in the way 
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of getting relatives’ feet in the public trough. Writes 
a Washington friend: “Senator McKellar’s brother js 
Postmaster at Memphis; Secretary Swanson’s brother js 
Postmaster at Danville, Va.; Senator Robinson’s brother- 
in-law is chief of the Rice’ Section, AAA; Senator 
Glass’s sister is registrar of the Treasury; Senator 
Bankhead’s brother is Commercial Attache at Ottawa, at 
$8,000 a year; at one time Hugh Johnson had five mem- 
bers of his immediate family on the NRA. rolls; in the 
PWA there are 18 clerks, supervisors, appraisers in the 
Washington office who bear the same name as some mem- 
ber of the House; in the HOLC in Washington there are 
12 employees with the same name or other names in- 
dicating immediate relationship; there are several cases, 
also, of Congressmen placing relatives in the various 
regional offices of HOLC and PWA, but these names 
never have been made public. We know only the cases 
which were caught on the fly at the moment of the 
appointment.” 

Possible changes have occurred since this list was 
compiled. 

Yet Franklin D. Roosevelt recently expatiated on how 
high is honor among politicians in contrast with the low 
standard of morals in business and industry ! 


* 


Order heavy machinery IT IS human nature to con- 


clude that things will continue 
how indefinitely pretty much as they 

are. The truth is, of course, 
that nothing in this world is more certain than change. 
I have before me a chart showing business ups and 
downs for the last century. Never have conditions long 
remained static. Nor will they now. 

Have executives adequately pondered what is likely 
to happen when the coming business boom—and there 
will again be a boom as certainly as the rising of the 
sun—gets vigorously under way? From what I gather, 
many concerns have been dragging along for six years 
without modernizing or replacing machinery and other 
productive facilities. They have allowed them to de- 
teriorate. They have clung to inadequate equipment 
notwithstanding that meanwhile great advance has been 
made in improving many lines. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers of heavy machinery and 
other durable goods have let their plants and their 
working forces run down. The inevitable upshot will be 
that, when full-tide recovery sets in, it will be impossible 
to have orders for plant equipment promptly filled. Not 
only so, but prices are certain to soar. 

Don’t be caught napping! 

* 
Thunder accomplishes nothing. 

* 
RESOURCEFULNESS 
counts. Attracted by crowds 
in a long, open-front establish- 
ment on busy Broadway, New 
York, I went in. There were scores of machines, “con- 
tests of skill.” By placing a nickel in a slot, a number 


Samples of business 
ingenuity 
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of balls, from four to ten, depending on the machine, 
were released, and the objective was to get them into 
certain holes by pulling a lever. High scores netted 
the player so many points, for which tickets were given. 
At the rear of the place was an array of articles, rang- 
ing from inexpensive knick-knacks to things costing 
many dollars, each price-marked so many points. A 
land-office business was being done. And the profits 
must be gigantic. 









the chances are a camera will click in front of you and 
q young man or a young woman will hand you a printed 









PROMOTED ; 
moted. 

That’s the experience of W. J. 
Harahan (67). From the presidency 
of the Van Sweringens’ Chesapeake 
& Ohio, he stepped down to executive 
vice-president when J. J. Bernet was 
picked for the presidency, in 1929. 
Bernet having died, Harahan now 
resumes the helm. 

Bernet was a famous freight- 
getter. He personally went after 
tonnage. 

“Every employee is a salesman 
when he comes in contact with the 
public,” declares Mr. Harahan—son, 
by the way, of a famous railroader, 
the late James T. Harahan, of the 
Illinois Central C. & O.’s new 
president is an ardent believer in 
humanizing railroading. “The cus- 
tomer is always right,” is the motto 
he impresses upon all employees. 

“Please passengers!” he exhorts. 

“There is no man within our or- 
ganization who is too big to say, ‘If 
you please,’ ‘Good morning,’ “Thank 
you,’ or ‘Good evening’ to customers. 
It gives a human touch—the atmos- 
phere of personal relations.” 


demoted; pro- 

























S. CLAY WILLIAMS (50), 
who temporarily severed his active 
connection with Reynolds Tobacco, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., in order to 
serve importantly at Washington, but 
who, like most practical men of af- 
fairs, couldn’t find himself quite at 
home in Washington’s peculiar way 
of doing things, has been elected 
chairman of the board, succeeding 
Bowman Gray, who recently sudden- 
ly died. 

Probably not one business leader 
who tried to help out the New Deal 
Won quite as many encomiums as 
Clay Williams. Time and time again 
business executives have cited him 
as ideal Presidential material. 

















Walk along any leading sidewalk in New York and. 





CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





OWEN D. YOUNG 





S. CLAY WILLIAMS 





J. J. RASKOB 


slip, telling you that, by sending twenty-five cents to a 
specified address, you will receive your photograph. 
Judging by the numbers thus employed, this novel en- 
terprise must be proving lucrative. 

Even in the worst of times, effective new ideas can 
make money. What percentage of corporations and 
companies and merchandisers have racked their brains 
to invent new markets, new products, new outlets? 


Executives, get busy! 
* 


Equality isn’t possible. Nature pro- 
duces both giant oaks and puny weeds. 


JOHN J. RASKOB, who climbed 
from humble to high position, is find- 
ing that he retired too early. When 
only forty-nine, he resigned as chair- 


man of the finance committee of 
General Motors to become chairman 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 


Having worked most industriously 
from boyhood, Mr. Raskob for a 
while enjoyed his unaccustomed 
leisure. For a time he enjoyed ac- 
tively playing politics. He went in 
for foreign travel. Basking in the 
sunshine of Palm Beach appealed— 
temporarily. 

But few successful Americans can 
adapt themselves to retirement and 
idleness in their fifties. It is only 
the exceptional American who can 
master the art of loafing. 


Now comes news that Raskob is 
turning his attention to silver mining 
on quite a scale, in the Comstock 
Lode and elsewhere. 


Since the present Administration 
at Washington has embarked on a 
scheme to send the price of silver 
skyrocketing to $1.29 an ounce—a 
political, not a sound economic ven- 
ture—it is understandable why silver 
mining should appeal to such an as- 
tute money-maker as little Johnny 
Raskob. 


WHEN Owen D. Young was be- 
ing urged to run for the Presidency 
before the last campaign, he 
squelched the movement for “com- 
pelling reasons.” It was well under- 
stood among his friends that Mr. 
Young’s stand was motivated by the 
ill-health of his wife. She has now 
passed on. 

Will Democrats who cannot en- 
dorse Mr. Roosevelt’s Leftism insist 
that Owen Young allow his name to 
be brought forward next year? 
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Business Leaders Tell Where U.S. Should Now Go 


B. C. FORBES 








be done and should not be done to give the 
country every chance to recover? 

I have propounded these questions to a number 
of America’s foremost leaders in various lines of 
business. 

Their answers could be summarized, broadly, 
as urging a respite from further political experi- 
ments. 

Says the president of the world’s large auto- 
mobile enterprise, A. P. Sloan, of General Motors: 
“We do not need anything further than to give 
the natural forces of economic recovery a chance 
to assert themselves.” 

G. F. Swift, president of the world’s largest 
packing company, attaches first importance to mak- 
ing it possible for our farmers to prosper reason- 
ably. He offers other suggestions. 


W HERE should we go from here? What should 


“To-day the only thing wrong with business is 
government.” That is the pithy comment of E. T. 
Weir, who has become recognized as the most 
courageous spokesman of the steel industry. 

Chairman A. E, Duncan, of Commercial Credit, 
also national leader in its line, recognizing the 
transformation in public sentiment, declares that 
“wise politicians will now get aboard the business 
band-wagon.” 

President Fred W. Sargent, typical Middle- 
Western railway president, says: “The road to 
recovery is the simple one rather than the road 
that is cluttered up with detour signs and wayside 
bureaus.” 

This commonsense symposium, representing the 
heavyweight business sentiment of America to-day, 
is recommended to the earnest consideration of 
Washington. 
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ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


President, 
General Motors Corporation 


el we do not need to do any- 
thing further than to give the 
natural forces of economic recovery, 
which are struggling for recognition 
throughout the world, a chance to 
assert themselves. This, we have 
not done. Second, if we must in- 
terfere, let interference take the form 
of proposals conceived in a spirit 
of less prejudice, greater consistency, 
a broader recognition of the funda- 
mentals, and with more respect for 
economic law and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Right there, can we safely pin our 
faith and our future. 


ov 


FRED W. SARGENT 


President, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Co. 


HE road to recovery, as in most 
matters, is the simple one rather 
than the route that is cluttered up 
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with detour signs and wayside bu- 
reaus. 

If American agriculture can be 
made prosperous and kept prosper- 
ous for a decade, it will, in the mean- 
time, make all business in America 
prosperous, because we are still 
typically an agricultural nation when 
we consider those directly and in- 
directly dependent upon agriculture 
for their prosperity. Agriculture 
offers the greatest possible potential 
market for manufactured goods. The 
remedy is to preserve the American 
market for the American farmer as 
to those things indigenous to our 
soils and climates, and to do this 
now against the imports of foreign 
products. 

By this I mean both imports of 
grain products and livestock and also 
those things that can be used as sub- 
stitutes for the things the American 
farmer can produce. If this is done 
in a courageous way it will avoid the 
costly and doubtful scheme of proc- 
essing taxes. 

I have no criticism of what has 
already been done. Something had 
to be done in the distress of a great 
emergency to relieve the American 
farmer. Mr. Wallace and his asso- 
ciates have made herculean efforts. 
They ought to be supported and not 
criticized for what they have done 


during the emergency to help the 
American farmer. The remedy ap- 
plied, however, was an emergency 
measure. We need now to look toa 
long range, permanent plan, and that 
means a policy that will protect the 
entire American market. 

There is no other answer if we are 
going to maintain the present scale of 
American wages and the American 
standard of living. Already our 
farmers are obliged to compete with 
peon labor in South America and 
with similar cheap labor in parts of 
the Orient. 

To be brief, I think we should take 
the simple, plain and open road, and 
by a simple plan, inexpensive to ad- 
minister, we can protect the entire 
American market for the products of 
agriculture. 


e Wearze-f : 


A. E. DUNCAN 


Chairman, Commercial Credit Co. 


N my opinion, general - business 

is definitely headed toward steady 
but substantial improvement, in spite 
of the activities and experiments of 
politicians rather than as a result 
thereof. 
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The wise politicians will now get 
aboard the business band-wagon, 
which is going to lead the procession 
and is the one sound and practically 
the only untried method of perma- 
nently relieving the unemployment 
problem. 


G. F. SWIFT 


President, Swift & Company 


The United States needs more 

s imports, preferably imports of 
high-quality, handmade products that 
will compete the least with the prod- 
ucts of our machine industry, there- 
by causing the least dislocation and 
unemployment. We need more im- 
ports primarily as a matter of farm 
relief. So long as the farmer can- 
not sell his surplus products abroad, 
just so long will the problem of farm 
relief be with us. 

The only way I know to deal with 
this problem adequately is to remove 
its cause, and its primary cause was 
our refusal, the moment we became 
a greater creditor country, to take 
foreign products in payment of the 
obligations due us. Without intend- 
ing to do so, we forced foreign coun- 
tries to put up prohibitive barriers 
against the importation of American 
farm products as a means of 
protecting their currencies. 

The reciprocal trade ar- 
rangement with Cuba is a 
constructive step in reopen- 
ing one of the foreign mar- 
kets for American products. 
In dealing with European 
countries, we shall have to 
show a disposition to take 
more of their products if we 
expect them to buy more of 
the products of American 
larms. 

2. We need a dollar of 
definite gold content. The 
best way to get the world 
back to a gold basis is to get 
there ourselves. There is a 
question as to whether world 
stabilization of moneys on a 
gold basis is possible at this 
time—so long as we are a 
creditor country trying to 
prevent the receipt of pay- 
ments in the form of goods. 
Debtor countries could not 
continue to remain on gold 
if they could not pay us in 
goods. 

3. There is still too wide 











of finished products—as a result 
of the high taxes, the high cost 
of manufacturing and _ transporta- 
tion. This makes it difficult for the 
farmer to exchange his products 
for the products of industry and re- 
duces his purchasing power. He 
therefore consumes fewer industrial 
products, with the result that fewer 
workers are employed in industry. 
Everyone is injured by the unbalance 
created through high costs. 

Instead of freezing costs of manu- 
facturing and transportation, these 
costs should be made flexible and re- 
duced as circumstances may require. 
It is not only a question of farm re- 
lief but a question of national re- 
covery. Instead of creating arbitrary 
barriers to recovery, we ought to be 
destroying such barriers. Business 
recovery is only a question of doing 
away with the things that prevent 
recovery. 

4. We need a balanced budget. 
Business will instinctively hold back 
in fear until it knows that the Federal 
budget has been balanced. And the 
important thing here is that it can 
be balanced by reducing expenditures 
rather than by increasing taxes which 
impede business recovery. 
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E. T. WEIR 


Chairman, 
National Steel Corporation 


HE country cannot recover unless 

and until business recovers. 

To-day, the only thing wrong with 
business is government. 

There is no doubt that the natural 
movement is upward. Practically all 
of the indices that are accepted as 
fairly accurate measurements of gen- 
eral business conditions show im- 
provement. 

Yet it is common knowledge that 
business sentiment is not as good as 
business. The only explanation is 
that business has enough vitality 
within itself to keep moving despite 
the hindrances and fears that oppress 
business leaders ; that there is enough 
current and immediate future de- 
mand to keep the wheels turning at 
a slightly faster rate than at this 
time last year. 

But this country was not built by a 
system of business that limited its 
plans and ventures to the scope of 
to-day’s business and next week’s 
business. That system is necessarily 
in force at present, and because of it, 
there is not and cannot be enough 
volume to make a real dent upon un- 
employment. 

Real improvement can only be 
made by adding to current business 
the great expenditures for wages and 
materials involved in the 
long-range type of enterprise 
which must be expected to 
pay for itself only by success- 
ful operation over a period 
of years. Such ventures are 
undertaken, not on the basis 
of present business, but upon 
the anticipation of a reason- 
able future stability in all of 
the conditions that affect 
business. In other words, 
there must be confidence—an 
intangible element but a vital 
one. 

To-day there is little exe- 
cution of the long-range 
plans that would bring recov- 
ery, because this confidence 
is lacking. In my opinion, 
responsibility for this condi- 
tion rests squarely upon the 
present administration. In the 
first place, business leaders 
have little faith in the inten- 
tions that underlie its pro- 
posals, and in the second 
place, even if these proposals 
could be carried into action in 
a manner that would benefit 
the country at large, they 














Another Eclipse Shadow 


Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune 


have little faith in the practi- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
AN ANNUITY 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





there is one exception here: some 
companies sell what are called diy- 
idend or participating annuities* ; they 
pay the buyer a smaller fixed sum 
than other comparable annuities, but 
add to this an annual dividend based 
on the company’s investment and 
management success from year to 
year. 

Other points about annuities are 
worth considering, too. They provide 
diversification on small investments 
of capital. They free the buyer from 
investment and mandgement cares. 
Collection is convenient and easy; a 
check goes to the annuitant annually, 

semi-annually, every three 








ITH the heartrending 

experiences of the 

past few years still 
fresh in his mind, the citi- 
zen of to-day craves one 
thing above all else: secur- 
ity. 

Security to eat, to sleep 
under a roof, to earn a liv- 
ing. Most of all for some 
of us, security of income 
for the days when we re- 
tire from active work. 

But the problem of pro- 
viding for old-age security 
may no longer be the 
simple one of salting away 
savings in bonds, stocks, 
mortgages or banks. For, 
deservedly or not, the 
events of the depression 
have undermined the faith 
of some people in these 
traditional custodians of 








What Will Old Age Mean to You? 


The poorhouse? Support by relatives? 
Pensions from the Government ? 


Or real security, backed by an adequate 
independent income that will pay for golf- 
ing adventures, for fishing trips, for trav- 
eling or for just plain loafing? 


Retirement is years ahead for most of us. 
But now is the time to face this issue of 
dependence vs. independence. And because 
an adequate annuity means independence, 
now is the time to plan for one, and to 
learn what it is, what it offers and how to 
choose it. 


months or every month 
just as he wishes, and, 
with one exception, no an- 
nuity requires a medical 
examination. 

Of course, you can’t eat 
your cake and have it too: 
the purchase of an annuity 
means that you are trading 
one thing for another. You 
are trading the possibility 
of making large specula- 
tive profits on your capital 
for an assured income 
which may be smaller or 
may be larger, depending 
entirely on how fortunate 
you might have been in in- 
creasing your capital with 
your personal investment 
or speculation program. 
Furthermore, if the prices 
of the things you buy 














life savings. And _ the 

question now uppermost in their 
minds is, “Where can we find a se- 
curity of old-age income which will 
ay even the most cautious among 
us?” 

One answer may be through an- 
nuities. And since more and more 
people are turning to annuities every 
year to solve the problem of old-age 
security, everyone should know what 
the different kinds are, what guides 
to follow in buying them, and how 
to select an annuity that meets his 
personal needs. 

An annuity is an iron-clad, steel- 
studded agreement through which an 
insurance company guarantees to pay 
you a certain minimum income for as 
long as you live in return for a cash 
payment which you make to the com- 
pany. All annuities are not alike, 
however ; the variety is wide enough 
so that one can usually be found 
which fits the buyer’s individual needs 
as neatly as a tailor-made suit fits his 
shoulders. 

But annuities of all kinds do have 
these points in common: (1) They 
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are sold by insurance companies; (2) 
they are as close to being an abso- 
lutely safe investment as anything 
can be in this human world; (3) 
they yield an assured income; and 
(4) they yield a higher return, con- 
sidering the safety factor, than al- 
most any other investment it is pos- 
sible to make. (But note that the 
high return is possible only because 
a part of the principal is returned 
with each annuity payment.) 


Three Disturbing Questions 


Because of these qualities, annuities 
answer three questions which pro- 
foundly disturb millions of people: 
(1) What if I lose a part or the 
whole of my savings before I die? 
(2) What if the income from my 
savings shrinks to nothing? And 
(3) what if my accumulated savings 
are too small to yield a living income 
at standard investment rates of re- 
turn? 

Most annuities also have another 
point in common: they provide an 
absolutely fixed income for life. But 


rise, you can buy fewer of 
them with the fixed num- 
ber of dollars most annuities pay. But 
it is also true that, if prices fall, you 
can buy more with your annuity in- 
come. 

In general, there are two methods 
of paying for an annuity. You may 
pay the insurance company a lump 
sum and begin drawing an annuity 
at once (immediate annuity). Or you 
may pay a lump sum, or begin pay- 
ing annual installments and put off 
drawing your annuity until the time 
when you retire (deferred, sometimes 
called retirement, annuity ). 

THE IMMEDIATE ANNUITY is best 
suited to elderly people because, when 
bought by those fifty years of age or 
more, it yields a return which is much 
higher than the one obtainable from 
an ordinary investment of equal safe- 
ty. The return on $15,000, invested 
in five per cent. bonds, for example, 
would be $750 a year; you could 
probably live on it, but not lavishly. 
If, on the other hand, you are a man 


*Different companies often use different names 
in referring to the same kind of annuity. This 
report adopts the names most commonly used. 
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of sixty-five and have this same 
$15,000, you can buy an immediate an- 
nuity which will give you an income 
of around $1,400 a year—a return of 
nearly ten per cent. with an absolute 
minimum of risk, so long as you live. 

This high return is possible because 
the insurance company gives back to 
you a part of your principal with 
each annuity payment ; in this respect, 
the annuity is radically different from 
the usual investment. But the com- 
pany is perfectly safe in doing this 
even after you have received more 
than you originally paid in, because 
its actuarial tables show that enough 
annuitants die before their entire 
principal has been paid back to them 
to compensate for those who receive 
more than their principal. This also 
explains the fact that the older you 
are when you buy an immediate an- 
nuity, the greater the rate of return; 
after eighty, it approaches 
twenty per cent. Correspond- 
ingly, an immedite annuity 
is not such a good invest- 
ment for a young person 
because the return is low. 

But the younger person gets his 
innings with the DEFERRED ANNUITY, 
which suits him more than it does his 
elders. What he does is to pay for 
an annuity many years before he 
plans to receive an income from it; 
thus he is converting present earning 
power into future income which will 
provide for him when he retires or 
when his earning power declines. The 
buyer can pay for his deferred an- 
nuity either in a lump sum or in 
installments. 


Installment vs. Lump-Sum 


Both the lump-sum and the install- 
ment method of payment have advan- 
tages. The professional man whose 
income varies widely from year to 
year probably will choose the lump- 
sum method. In a prosperous year, 
for example, a doctor may be able to 
set aside one thousand dollars to buy 
an annuity for his old age; the next 
year, earnings having slumped, he 
buys no annuity ; the third year, per- 
haps, his income has increased, so he 
adds another annuity to the list. 

The installment method of 
paying for a deferred annuity 
appeals most strongly to the 
average salaried man, especial- 
ly if his income is moderate. 
It is, in effect, a system of saving 
money. Regular monthly or quarter- 
ly or annual payments build up a 
tund which provides him with an in- 
come when he retires. Because pay- 
ments are made when earning power 
Is greatest, they are relatively pain- 
less; the cost is low and returns are 





high. Consequently, sales of de- 
ferred annuities on the installment 
plan (often called retirement annui- 
ties) are increasing rapidly. A man 
of thirty-five who can manage to save 
forty-five dollars a year can buy an 
annuity of about ten dollars a month 
which begins when he reaches sixty. 
If he finds that he can’t continue to 
pay forty-five dollars a year, he can 
convert the sum paid in into an an- 
nuity of proportional size. Then, too, 
the so-called retirement annuity has 
loan values; it is ‘eligible for div- 
idends ; it extends a period of grace 








































Ewing Galloway 


for payment; and the buyer can take 
its cash value instead of income when 
it matures. 

So much for the methods of pay- 
ing for an annuity. When it comes to 
the method of receiving income from 
an annuity, the choice is even wider. 
At the beginning, the buyer has a broad 





choice between the fixed-income and 
the participating annuity. In choos- 
ing, he decides whether he’d rather 
have a return whose total amount is 
guaranteed (fixed-income annuity) ; 
or one which varies partly with the 
investment success of the company 
(participating), and which rewards 
him for the risk of getting less by 
giving him a chance to get more than 
a fixed-income annuity would pay. 
Incidentally, the participating an- 
nuity, though new, is fast gaining 
ground; it suits the temperaments of 
some annuity buyers, and a number 
of insurance companies have found 
that its flexibility helps them to meet 
changing business conditions and 
rates of return on investments. 
Having chosen between the fixed- 
income and the participating an- 
nuity, the buyer then gets down to 
selecting the individual contract. 
The Lire ANNultIrty is the sim- 
plest and oldest plan for receiving 
annuity income. As the name im- 
plies, you receive an annuity as long 
as you live; and, if you have reached 
retirement age, you receive the high- 
est rate of return of any common 
form of annuity. This, because the 
insurance company keeps the balance 
of the money you have paid in if you 
die before the annuity payments have 
equalled the sum you originally in- 
vested. The reason for the company’s 
retaining the balance is, obviously, 
that otherwise it could not continue 
to pay annuities to others who have 
lived beyond their average time. 


Your Choice Is Wide 


You can, however, buy a REFUND 
ANNuITY if you wish to pass on to 
a beneficiary any balance remaining 
to your credit in case you die before 
the income equals the sum you paid 
in. As usual, you do not get some- 
thing for nothing. So the income on 
this type of annuity is less than on 
the so-called “life” annuity; and, if 
the buyer lives beyond the time when 
his receipts equal his payments, no 
refund is granted, yet the buyer has 
given up a part of his income for the 
privilege. The balance is refunded in 
one of two ways: as a lump sum; or 
as a continuation of annuity 
payments until the principal is 
exhausted. 

These two forms of receiving 
annuity income—life and re- 
fund—are the most popular. But 
others have been designed to meet 
special circumstances. 

The SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY pays 
a life annuity to Party B when Party 
A, who buys the contract, dies. It is, 
then, something like life insurance, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Beware the Secret Price Cut! 


C. OLIVER WELLINGTON ° 


Senior Partner, 
Scovell, Wellington & Company 


wars so long as business men 

cling to the idea that secrecy in 
their marketing “policies” will enable 
them to undercut competitors without 
affecting the market. 

Low prices which are justified by 
low production and selling costs, and 
which are set with full knowledge of 
what those costs are, may be very ad- 
vantageous. In some industries, but 
not in all, they result in greater sales 
volume and larger total profits. 

But price wars do not often result 
from low prices so arrived at and 
openly announced. They are usually 
precipitated by secret cuts. 

Hardheaded business men have a 
firm belief, unshattered by repeated 
disillusionments, that no one ever 
betrays a secret. But “secrets” travel 
fast. The fact that a price cut is 
“secret” may prevent the new level 
from becoming general for a few 
days or a couple of weeks. The in- 
evitable outcome, 


W:: shall continue to have price 


wholesalers were large enough to fill 
that idle thirty per cent. of mine, if I 
could sell him all of his requirements. 
With a somewhat prickly conscience, 
as I thought of the unfairness to 
other good customers, I went to him 
direct and quoted a cut price—under 
a solemn pledge of secrecy. 

“He happened to be one of the very 
rare birds who keeps his promise of 
secrecy. It happens on occasion. 

“But did that insure that my cut 
price would remain a secret and so 
not make a new, lower market? Cer- 
tainly not. My temporarily defeated 
competitor, and his wholesaler, knew 
perfectly well without being told that 
I got the business on price. He not 
only, by a further reduction, got back 
the customer I had just corralled, but 
he also went gunning for some of 
my old, profitable customers. Of 
course, he got them, and a price war 
was on—with all fifty of my compet- 
itors in it. In the next few weeks 


Not usually. His punishment may 
be equally prompt and hard to bear, 
as in the following instance, which 
is typical : 

For more than a year, in spite of 
the depression, the market for a cer- 
tain company’s principal raw material 
had been stable and firm. All of the 
companies in that industry were on an 
even basis in buying. That is a far 
more desirable condition in the long 
run than to have a temporary and un- 
certain edge on competitors due to a 
price concession on raw materials. 

But this company had an overly 
smart purchasing agent. He decided 
to break the market. He had little 
trouble in getting a five per cent. 
secret concession. So pleased was he 
with his shrewdness that he signed 
a six months’ contract for all of his 
requirements at five per cent. less 
than the current market. 

But the “secret” was soon out. 
Other suppliers of the material went 
on the warpath to get the fellow who 
had weakly cut his price. The erst- 
while firm market softened; a mild 
price war was on. In less than sixty 
days this smart purchasing agent’s con- 
tract price was well above the market 
and instead of having a raw material 
price edge on his competitors he was 
not even on an equal basis with them. 

The case against the smart buyer is 
forcefully and clearly put by a whole- 
saler who was once no slouch of a 

bargainer himself. 





however, is that 
the general level 
drops to the price 
which the seller 
whispered into the 
buyer’s ear. 

One manufac- 
turer, who has 
learned his bitter 
lesson at last, had 
the following ex- 





NRA and its legalized “gentlemen’s agreements” are in 


the waste basket. Price slashing is again an acute problem 
in many industries, may soon hit others, and Mr. Wel- 


lington here puts his finger on a real danger spot. 


He rates as pretty 
hard-boiled in the 
trade—but this is 
what he thinks 
about the value to 
him, as a buyer, 
of getting a secret 
price concession : 
“Secrecy is a 
buyer’s delusion, 








perience, which is 

fairly representative of what happens 
now and then in practically every in- 
dustry : 

“The market for my product,” he 
said, “had been enjoying one of those 
rare periods of reasonable stability, 
but my factory was operating at only 
seventy per cent. of capacity. Study 
of my cost figures showed me that if 
I could get up to full capacity I could 
afford to take the extra thirty per 
cent. of my capacity at, say, ten per 
cent. below cost. In doing that I 
would get back all of my labor and 
material cost and the new business 
would. contribute a part—although 
not its full share—of the factory over- 
head. 

“There was one big consumer of 
my product whose purchases through 
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I had lost enough old business to off- 
set the new and the price level was 
lower all along the line.” 

There is this to be said of that 
manufacturer: he knew his costs and 
so could tell what effect his first cut 
would have on his profits. Most 
secret price cutters are not so well 
informed. They assume that if they 
can get the volume, profits will take 
care of themselves. Had competitors 
taken his foray lying down, all would 
have been well—but they didn’t. 

The punishment visited on the man- 
ufacturer who gives a secret price is 
always severe and prompt. But how 
about the buyer who bargains and 
jockeys for special concessions? Isn’t 
he pretty shrewd—a good business 
man? 


says he. “No buy- 
er is so smart that 
he won’t be outsmarted by some 
other buyers. He'll lose more by 
the many times he fails to get a con- 
cession than he will gain by his few 
sharp trades. 

“Suppose I get a better price than 
my competitors on a dozen lines. Do 
I keep that extra profit margin for 
myself? I do not. I use it as bait 
and pass the saving on to my custom- 
ers to get their business. So I gain 
no extra profits there. 

“All of my competitors do the 
same with the hundreds of other 
items on which they have out-bought 
me. Naturally I meet their prices 
and the result is that in time all of 
our items are on this low cost basis 
and very few of them return us a 
profit. I lose money on the items on 
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which I was out-smarted 
and make nothing extra to 
offset the loss on the items 
on which I outsmarted 
them. Foolish business! 

“T’ve learned my lesson. 
I no longer look for or 
want a preferential posi- 
tion on price, for I know 
I can get it only in spots. 
But I do insist on getting 
the best price that any one 
in my trade classification 
gets. I consider what a 
salesman tells me about his 
price schedule to be a di- 
rect, material representa- 
tion. If he tells me that 
no wholesaler gets a bet- 
ter price, openly or se- 
cretly, than I get, I look 
on it as a guarantee and 
consider violation of it to 
be a fraud. I tell him at 
the start that to hold my 
business he must be hon- 
est. 

“Tf I find he has lied, or 
that later on he gives a 
competitor of mine a bet- 
ter price than mine, I do 
not use the discovery as a 
weapon to get an advan- 
tage. I merely change 
my source of supply. I 
don’t argue or jockey. He 
has been dishonest, I tell him, and he 
can’t do business with me. I do not 
mean that everybody must have the 
bottom price. I mean that a pur- 
chaser is entitled to the true facts 
about other prices, and the trade 
classifications to which they apply.” 


Many industries have experiment- 
ed with the publication of price lists 
showing the lowest prices at which 
any class of customers can buy. Such 
open price schedules receive bountiful 
lip service: To hear the talk at con- 
ventions and in smoke-filled hotel 
rooms one would come to the conclu- 
sion that all business men endorse the 
open price policy, abhor the giving of 
secret concessions and are all anxious 
and ready to live up to the published 
prices. But experience shows that 
what many of these men really mean 
is that they believe in their competi- 
tors’ living up to price schedules. 


Camouflage and Published Prices 


There is also a tendency on the part 
of some to look upon published prices 
as a device to mislead competitors as 
to the actual price. They should, 
rather, be considered as representa- 
tions, promises, to one’s customers 
which no sensible man would consider 
breaking. With that attitude we 
would before long do away with 





secret price concessions. A few far- 
sighted and longheaded buyers in each 
industry, like the wholesaler I cited 
above, could quickly force this con- 
ception on the sellers, eliminate the 
secret concessions and contribute to 
bringing the fundamentals of honesty 
into merchandising, to the great ulti- 
mate good of both buyers and sellers. 

Most of those business men who 
hesitate about openly publishing their 
prices profess to be fearful that the 
whole market will, upon publication 
of the price list, promptly and violent- 
ly fall to the lowest price quoted to 
any classification of customer. 

They also view with alarm the 
lowering of the prices formerly paid 
by the innocents who were too dumb, 
too honorable, or too lacking in pur- 
chasing power to secure preferential 
treatments via secret concessions. 

Actually, of course, prices may in a 
few instances come down. At the 
same time, eliminating secret price 
cuts to those not entitled to them will 
raise the average price level and the 
return to all sellers will be higher. It 
is not the open prices that make a 
ruinous market, but the secret ones, 
for those secrets are never kept and 
retaliation in kind by outraged com- 
petitors makes the price war. 

Open price schedules are the best 
means for doing away with the secret 


So you really think that secret price you’re about to whisper in the buyer’s ear is going to remain 


a secret? Well, if you do you’re in for the surprise of your innocent life, says Mr. Wellington 


cuts. While their effectiveness de- 
pends largely on the strength of the 
leadership in the industry most indus- 
tries have one or more leaders whose 
word is good whenever they give it. 
[f they say they won’t give secret 
concessions they will keep their 
promise no matter what the provoca- 
tion. 


Throw Light on Price Wars! 


Open prices or the elimination of 
secrecy do not tend to strengthen the 
large company at the expense of the 
weak, nor to stimulate monopoly. 
They take no selling advantage away 
from the small fellow, whether man- 
ufacturer or middleman, and when 
he is buying they put him on an even 
basis with others of his class. Re- 
member, it has always been the big 
buyer who was most likely to get the 
secret price advantage. 

The remedy for price wars is pub- 
licity. The customer who is dis- 
criminated against will apply the 
remedy. Under a definite open price 
policy which must be adhered to, he 
will simply change his source of sup- 
ply instead of jockeying for equal re- 
ductions. This, many thoughtful 
business men believe, will cure the 
secret price cutter more effectively 
than the big stick of industry or gov- 
ernment. 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN BUSINESS 


Odd-Corner Profits 


The Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City can tell you 
how resourcefulness and enterprise 
reap profits in unexpected places. 

Four years ago, Oklahoma rail- 
roads had taken off so many trains 
that the company bought a small fleet 
of trucks to deliver its newspapers to 
other parts of the State. But operat- 
ing costs were too high to justify us- 
ing the trucks for newspaper deliv- 
eries alone. So the company obtained 
an express-service permit from the 
State, started to unearth additional 
business and found that others, too, 
had been hit by lack of train service. 

Motion-picture distributors, for ex- 
ample, had been used to sending films 
to small towns one day and getting 
them back the next; but now it took 
three or four days for the round trip. 
Mistletoe Express, as the delivery 


One reason why Universal Atlas Cement Company's plant at Buffington, Indiana 
(world’s largest) recently celebrated a year’s operation without a lost-time acel- 
dent: each day as work begins, a messenger carries a safety poster through the 


plant. 
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Poster and messenger’s uniform are changed daily to keep interest fresh 


fleet was named, went to them with 
an offer of twenty-four-hour pick-up- 
and-delivery service, with c.o.d. from 
theatre owners to boot. Distributors 
snapped it up because the quick serv- 
ice reduced their investments by re- 
ducing the number of prints necessary 
to cover the Oklahoma market. 

Thus one thing led to another. 
Local jobbers asked Mistletoe to han- 
dle their rush shipments ; now, a deal- 
er in Woodward can telephone an 
order to Oklahoma City, nearly 150 
miles away, in the morning and ex- 
pect the shipment in the afternoon. 

In some territories, farmers with 
cream to sell found they were two 
days from their markets because of 
curtailed railroad service. Mistletoe 
stepped in and restored their markets 
by providing transportation. 

Ardmore, Oklahoma, is equally 
distant from Dallas, Texas, and Okla- 
homa City, but Dallas wholesalers got 
most of the busi- 
ness because they 
had faster transpor- 
tation. Through 
Mistletoe’s help, 
Oklahoma City 
now gets most of 
Ardmore’s _busi- 
ness. 

To-day, after 
four years, this 
sideline of Okla- 
homa Publishing 
Company covers 
10,000 miles a day, 
owns $150,000 
worth of equip- 
ment, has 116 em- 
ployees, and gets 
only a third of its 
revenue from the 
parent corporation. 
Thirteen main lines 
radiate from Okla- 
homa City and 35 
feeder lines join 
them at strategic 
points; twenty- 
four-hour agencies 
are maintained in 
265 towns, and 72 


of the larger ones have local pick-up 
trucks. And, in 1935, Mistletoe Ex- 
press will gross $300,000 of business, 

The line has not only solved the 
problem of speedy newspaper deliv. 
eries and eliminated the need for ex- 
pensive special editions to meet train 
schedules ; it also pours profits in its 
own right into the coffers of the par- 
ent'company. Furthermore, with all 
the 10,000 miles a day it covers, not a 
single truck has been in an accident 
for 17 months. One reason is that 
drivers with clear records pull down a 
bonus of $50 at the end of the year. 
Another is that an examining court, 
made up of two drivers, the garage 
superintendent, the traffic manager 
and the general manager, investigates 
all accidents ; if the driver is found at 
fault, his penalty is instant dismissal. 


California Stresses Incentives 


California’s unemployment - insur - 
ance law, recently enacted (and thus 
bringing the roll of states which have 
passed such laws up to seven), puts 
major emphasis on encouraging stable 
employment, instead of dismissing 
the problem of unemployment stabili- 
zation merely by providing benefits. 

For one thing, the contributions of 
the individual employer are scaled 
down when his reserve: fund is built 
up to a certain proportion of his aver- 
age annual payroll, thus providing a 
dollars-and-cents motive for stabiliz- 
ing employment. Second, employers 
who guarantee a minimum of thirty- 
six hours of work during forty-two 
weeks of the year need not contribute 
to the unemployment fund. Third, 
employers who maintain private un- 
employment - insurance plans whose 
benefits equal or exceed those of the 
State plan are exempted from the 
payroll tax. Finally, the administra- 
tive agency of the law is instructed 
to study companies and industries 
with unfavorable unemployment re- 
cords, to suggest stabilization meas- 
ures, and to recommend higher rates 
of contribution if necessary. 

Contributions, to begin in January, 
1936, range up to 2.7 per cent. of pay- 
roll for employers and one per cent. 
of wages for employees. Maximum 
benefits will be $15 a week, minimum 
benefits $7. But the law’s existence 
depends wholly on passage of the 
Federal social-security bill; and if 
the courts declare the Federal law 
invalid, the California law dies auto- 
matically. 


Shorts on Safety 


New Recorp? Rockefeller Center, 
Inc., claims two new building records 
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in erecting the recently completed In- 
ternational unit of forty stories in 
New York City: (1) Only 5,000 out 
of 1,300,000 man-hours were lost 
through accidents, and the employees 
of thirty out of seventy-five contract- 
ors sustained no injuries; (2) only 
136 working days elapsed between the 
time when the first steel was set in 
the excavation and the time when the 
building was opened, with the walls 
rising an average of four feet a day. 


Memory Contest. Here’s a live 
idea to drive into men’s minds the 
importance of safety and to encour- 
age them to study safety posters on 
the bulletin board. One of Hercules 
Powder Company’s plants held a 
memory contest in which prizes of 
hundreds of pounds of sugar (“to 
prove that a safe life is sweet’’) went 
to the men who best remembered the 
thirty-five safety posters which had 
been displayed in the previous three 
months. A score of twenty-nine won, 
and fifteen men recalled twenty-five 
posters Or more. 


The “Perfect” Employer 


The Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, to prevent a rep- 
etition of labor difficulties in that once 
strike-torn city, has been carrying on 
an educational campaign among em- 
ployers in the interests of better in- 
dustrial relations (Forses, February 
15, page 14). Now, to wind up its 
program, it presents a picture of the 
perfect employer’s industrial-relations 
program—one which, it asserts, is a 
“cross-section” of Minneapolis em- 
ployers’ policies, though it admits that 
not all of them follow all the policies 
recommended. 

Major planks in the Association’s 
platform for trouble-free industrial 
relations are: 

1. Refuse to do business with em- 
ployers who are “unfair” to their 
workmen. 

2. Select new workers carefully. 
Make sure that the right worker has 
been found for each job, so that high 
labor turnover may be prevented and 
the greatest possible degree of em- 
ployment stabilization be provided. 

3. Develop a systematic policy and 
procedure for inducting every new 
man into his job.. Get the new em- 
ployee off on the right foot by giv- 
ing him every possible chance to learn 
what it’s all about; let him have a 
personal interview with his foreman, 
let the foreman take him on a tour of 
the plant and introduce him to all em- 
ployees with whom he will work. 

4. Provide a thorough, systematic 
training course for the new worker. 


Wide World 


To operate Oklahoma City’s ingenious new metered-parking plan, the motorist drives into the space along the curb 
and drops a nickel in the slot to raise a flag on the meter; when time is up, the flag drops and the motorist may get 
a tag for overtime parking. A bright idea; but local citizens are protesting loudly that parking should be free 


5. Comply with all safety laws. 
Follow the suggestions of factory in- 
spectors. Develop a safety and health 
program for employees. 

6. Aim to build up a permanent 
working force by developing policies 
which will lead workmen to say “This 
is a good place to work.” 

7. Share the company’s prosperity 

with employees by paying good 
wages, by giving profit-sharing bo- 
nuses and incentives for good work, 
by providing group life insurance, by 
encouraging and contributing money 
to an employees’ mutual benefit as- 
sociation for sickness and accident 
benefits, and by finding other jobs in 
the plant for employees incapacitated 
for their regular work through sick- 
ness or injury. 
- 8. Assist workmen in solving their 
personal and financial problems, and 
encourage such social affairs as 
dances, picnics and sporting events. 

9. Above all, follow the three fun- 
damental principles of good relations 
between employers and workers as 
stated by the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts: (1) A company- 
attitude, aimed toward co-operation 
between worker and employer; (2) 
a company-policy which, as an expres- 
sion of the company-attitude, is fair 
and considerate; (3) a sincere dem- 
onstration of policy by the supervis- 
ory force. 


Briefs on Business 


MACHINE-SHop Arr. Seven months 
ago, an International Business Ma- 
chines official pulled the switch which 


started something entirely new in air 
conditioning: a factory building 
which is air-conditioned, not to im- 
prove the manufacturing process (as 
in textiles, for example), but purely 
for the comfort of employees. Now, 
the company reports results in the 
air-conditioned machine shop in En- 
dicott, New York, where more than 
six hundred men work: a fifty per 
cent. decrease in the number of 
treatments for colds in the company 
dispensary; the solution of a serious 
ventilation problem caused by heat 
from machines and occupants; re- 
moval of iron dust, oil, lint, cotton, 
soot and wood dust from the interior 
atmosphere at the rate of nearly half 
a ton a year. 


AFTERMATH. A final profit of 
more than $200,000 is announced by 
A Century of Progress from its two- 
year showing—a record unique in the 
history of expositions comparable in 
size. San Francisco’s Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition of 1915 
showed a surplus over expenses of 
$1,312,000; but the State and local 
governments and private individuals 
contributed $15,500,000 outright 
which was, of course, not repaid. 
The Chicago Fair, on the other hand, 
was financed by loans which were 
completely paid off. 


REFUNDS FOR Buyers. Probably 
as one result of Marshall Field’s 
Merchandise Express (Fores, July 
15, page 18) which saves railroad 
fare to Chicago for out-of-town buy- 
ers by taking the goods to them, the 
newly formed Chicago Market Trans- 
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portation Association is saving fare 
for out-of-town buyers by refunding 
their round-trip transportation costs. 
Whether they come by train, auto- 
mobile or airplane, customers of As- 
sociation members will receive re- 
funds of one and one half per cent. 
of the value of their’ purchases up 
to the amount of their round-trip 
fares. Like Marshall Field’s proj- 
ect, the new plan is part of a con- 
certed campaign by Chicago’s whole- 
sale merchants to strengthen their 
city’s claim as the dominant market 
place of the Middle West. 


New WRINKLEs. Norge Corpora- 
tion. (household appliances) is put- 
ting out a new training course for 


retail salesmem=which has been writ- 
ten by the company’s leading sales 
producers and quotes word for word 
their ideas on how to sell. . . . Weber 
& Heilbroner, New York men’s cloth- 
ing chain, offers “extended charge ac- 
counts” to customers; you buy some- 
thing in July, charge it, then pay a 
third of your bill in August, a third 
in September, a third in October. No 
carrying charges or down payments. 
... « People’s Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany (Chicago) also has a plan for 
making payments easier, in this case 
for gas. To offset wide swings in 


monthly bills, customers who heat 
their homes with gas can have their 
annual heating bills estimated, then 


June through April. ... And in 
nearby Evanston, a merchant is drum- 
ming up trade on bad-weather days 
by giving a ten per cent. discount on 
purchases made while rain is falling, 
. . . Dallas, Texas, is fighting traffic 
violations with “T-Men”: a group of 
carefully chosen citizens who watch 
for violators during their routine 
driving and report them to the police. 


Grass Ficuts Back. Recently, 
cans have been making inroads on 
bottles as beer containers. Now, the 
glass container is fighting back with a 
new bottle which is shorter, lighter in 
weight and takes up less space than 


' the traditional beer bottle; and which 


may be thrown away after it’s opened. 


prorated over the eleven months from 








Durable- Prosperity Koll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods 


CHESAPEAKE & Ouio Ry. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
CONTINENTAL CAN Co. 

ELectric Power & LIGHT Corp. -. 


GuLF BREWING COMPANY 
INDIAN RIVER CITRUS ASSOCIATION 
JoHN WANAMAKER 


KALAMAZOO STOVE Co. 
MANDEL BROTHERS 


MiIcHIGAN SUGAR REFINING Co. 


NEw YorkK City Boarp oF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS Corp. 
PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT Co. 
SHELL PETROLEUM CorpP. 


SoutuH Penn Ort CoMPANY 


SOUTHWEST BELL TELEPHONE Co. 
TipE WaTER O1Lt CoMPANY 


ViscosE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Ordered five high-speed passenger locomotives to cost approxi- 
mately $650,000. 


Detroit plant of Plymouth division will be enlarged to give it an 
output of 2,400 cars daily. 


Purchased $500,000 worth of new equipment for Houston, Tex., 
plant. 


Northern Texas Traction Co., subsidiary, placed order for six 
23-passenger buses. 


Purchased $80,000 worth of new equipment. 

Started work on new $45,000 packing plant at Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Will spend more than $500,000 this year to modernize New York 
store. 


Started work on new foundry addition to plant at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Placed order for fleet of 46 new delivery trucks; also purchased 
28 escalators for Chicago store. 


Improvements at Owosso refinery will cost $50,000. 


Placed orders for 500 new subway cars for the Independent City 
Subway at a cost of $19,288,026. 


Purchased three $50,000 airliners. 
Ordered eight new trolley-buses. 


Alterations and additions to refinery at Wood River, IIl., and in- 
stallation of new cracking plant call for expenditure of $500,000. 


Pennzoil Company, subsidiary, is constructing 4,000-barrel crude 
distillation unit at Oil City, Pa. 


New construction in Houston, Tex., will cost $240,000. 


Building new storage terminal in Bangor, Me., of more than 
3,000,000 gallons capacity. 
Building several additions to acetate yarn plant at Meadville, Pa. 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


Wallace Beery without make-up, refreshing bimself with ice-cold Coca-Cola as be contem- 
plates another star part. See bim in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “West Point of the Air.” 
They work hard in Hollywood. To do so they 
make a pause really count. Behind scenes and S 
between acts, they make it the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola... with life and sparkle Sy 
that go quickly into energy... with wholesome 
refreshment that keeps you feeling fit for what’s ©5> 
ahead. And you, in your busy day, like the Holly- 
wood stars... will do better work when the pause 
that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola plays a part. 


COCA"COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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that wherever and whenever gov- 
ernments have continually expended 
more than they have taken in, they 
have finally plunged their country 
into a destructive inflation. There is 
no exception in the history of man- 

kind to that general fule. 
—Lewis W. Dovuctas. 


fe has universally been the rule 


Continuance of a name in indus- 
trial production has never been gained 
without the constant, day-to-day ap- 
probation of the consumer. 

—Howarp HErnz. 


A man’s life purpose should be 
sought out, thought out and wrought 
out. —EArL OF OxFORD. 


Every man should make up his 
mind that if he expects to succeed, 
he must give an honest return for 
the other man’s dollar. 

—Epwarp H. HarrRIMAN. 


He only is the true chemist or en- 
gineer who, by first learnmg how to 
obey the generic tendency of natural 
laws, is able to command them to the 
fulfilment of his individual purposes. 
No other method will succeed. 

—THOMAS TROWARD. 


There is a great deal of unmapped 
country within us, which would have 
to be taken into account, in an ex- 
planation of our gusts and storms. 

—GEorGE ELIorT. 


The most important part of your 
job is to think. Nothing but right 
thinking can achieve the success to 
which you aspire. You will begin 
to improve when you begin to think. 
Constructive thoughts are the rungs 
in the ladder of every career.’ With 
them, we can lift ourselves upward. 
The more rungs we have, the higher 
we are able to rise. —-PESTALOZZI. 


A committee is a body that keeps 
minutes and wastes hours. 
—Tuomas DREIER. 


My idea of a good man is one who 
confers with himself rather than one 
who has little confidence in his own 
judgment, and who for that reason 
puts himself into continual confer- 
ences with his associates. I think a 
man must solve his own problems in 
his own way, and hence I do not be- 
lieve in the craze for conferences 
which has infected American busi- 
ness life. —Avucust THYSSEN. 


The man who is deaf to the alarm 
clock usually hears very well when 
the quitting whistle blows. 

—JEROME P. FLEISHMAN. 
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The best a man ever did should 
not be his standard for the rest of 
his life. —GuSTAVUS SWIFT. 


The same people who can deny 
others everything are famous for re- 
fusing themselves nothing. 

—Leicu Hunt. 


Capitalism will eventually pass. So 
will the moon, by the way. 
—WALTER B. PITKIN. 


Money is of no value; it cannot 
spend itself. All depends on the skill 
of the spender. 

—RatrPH WaALpDo EMERSON. 


Put in sixty per cent. of your time 
tendin’ to your own business, and 
forty per cent. lettin’ other people’s 
business alone and you'll get into 
mighty little trouble. 

—THE VETERAN. 


Action is the prayer that’s always 
answered. —ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Things are so ordered in this world 
that those who violate its laws cannot 
escape the penalty. Nature is inexor- 
able. If men do not follow the truth 
they cannot live. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Begin your web, and God will sup- 
ply the thread. —ITALIAN PRoveErs. 





A TEXT 


Ask for the old paths, where is 
the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your 
souls—Jeremiah 6:16. 


Sent in by H. P. McGinnis, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. What is 
your favorite text? A ForBEs 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 











I’ve never known of an instance ij 
the history of our company where 
an executive unloaded responsibili- 
ties and duties on one lower in the 
ranks, that he did not find himself 
immediately loaded from above with 
greater responsibilities. 

—ArTHUR F. Hatt, 


Progress is born of virtue. It is 


not led by the light of fear, but of 
—HErRBERT Hoover. 


faith. 


If a man wants to succeed in life, 
he must have time to think, read and 
plan. Thinking! Reading! Planning! 
No man can climb very high in any 
occupation unless he has time for 
these three. —HERBERT N. Casson, 


The only way to win favorable 
public opinion is: First, to deserve it; 
second, let people know you deserve 
it—in other words, to see that they 
are given facts instead of irrespon- 
sible falsehoods. / 

—CoLonEL Ropert W. Stewart. 


Easy to look at—difficult to imi- 
tate. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


Life is too short to be unhappy in 
business. If business were not a part 
of the joy of living, we might almost 
say that we have no right to live, be- 
cause it is a pretty poor man who can- 
not get into the line for which he is 
fitted. —GeorcE L. Brown. 


There are two means of moving 
men—interest and fear—NAPOLEON. 


In any line of business there are 
certain men who live on the fringe 
of ethics. They are not just square, 
and yet they are not just not square. 
They’re hard to classify. They find 
joy in injuring a competitor even 
when it profits them nothing; they 
triumph in being smart enough to 
evade trade customs that were 
planned to protect their own inter- 
ests. Civilization has made wonder- 
ful progress—we are becoming more 
ethical all the time—but we must 
steel ourselves constantly against the 
temptation to scuttle the ship that 
makes our voyage possible. 

—G. Hammonp. 


If you have knowledge let others 
light their candles by it. 
—THOoMAS FULLER. 


Remember that what you possess 
in the world, will be found at the 
day of your death to belong to some- 
one else; but what you are, will be 
yours forever. —Van DYKE. 
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B. C. FORBES TELLS: 


Why U. S. Advances 
Despite Politics 


crete business development— 

more important than the recent 
advance of securities to the highest 
level since 1931, more important than 
gains in retail trade, more important 
than revival in steel and certain other 
durable goods—is the increasingly 
pronounced change in-~ public, in 
political sentiment throughout the 
country. 

It is this change, in my judgment, 
that is largely responsible for the 
improvement in securities, the ‘in- 
crease in optimism among influential 
citizens, the stimulation of the spirit 
of enterprise. 

To put it bluntly: Men of affairs 
are becoming convinced that the tide 
of public opinion is running strongly 
against un-American New Deal in- 
novations calculated to prolong unem- 
ployment and lengthen breadlines. 

Employers are greatly heartened 
by the attitude of the courts. They 
find some consolation, too, in the re- 
fusal of Congress to jump at every 
crack of the Roosevelt whip—al- 
though manifestly many politicians 
are not insensible to the lures of the 


Mews important than any con- 


vast patronage and relief funds at the 
disposal of the Administration. 

Just what Congress will do before 
adjourning is still uncertain. 

Will the President ultimately 
coerce Congress into passing the 
“death sentence” upon utility holding 
companies as a preliminary to seeking 
to force dismemberment of all large- 
scale American business ‘enterprises ? 

Will he prove powerful enough 
to compel Congress to swallow his 
utterly un-American tax program, 
including the Socialistic principle of 
confiscating wealth, under the guise 
of taxation, not for revenue purposes 
only but to offset the demogogic pro- 
posals of Huey Long, Dr. Townsend 
and other shallow irresponsibles ? 

Will the so-called “social legisla- 
tion,’ championed by President 
Roosevelt, be rushed through at the 
tail end of this Congressional session 
notwithstanding that no adequate 
study has been devoted to the in- 
finitely far-reaching ramifications of 
the half-baked plan, including definite 
arrangements for keeping liquid the 
thirty to fifty billion-dollar fund which 
theoretically is to be accumulated? 


This writer was of 
the opinion until recent- 
ly that corporations, ex- 
ecutives, entrepreneurs, 
large-scale investors, fi- 
nancial institutions, etc., 
would act guardedly un- 
til Congress adjourned. 

But signs have multi- 
plied that the conclusion 
is being reached that the 
New Deal has shot its 
bolt, that the very worst 
is known of the Admin- 
istration’s anti-business 
activities, and that the 
courts will uphold the 
provisions of the Con- 

stitution against all unfair, un- 
American attacks upon and confisca- 
tion of property. 

During July emphatic resiliency 
has been exhibited by the shares of 
American enterprises. On increased 
dealings, quotations have climbed 
impressively, notwithstanding that sec- 
ond-quarter earnings in many cases 
do not compare favorably with twelve 
months ago. 

The logical conclusion is that many 
substantial citizens have now become 
confident that the emergency is over 
and that the nation will experience 
better times despite political harass- 
ment. 

Ordinary consumers apparently 
have developed a similar frame of 
mind. Retail trade is rising. 

Not only so, but home-building 
is increasing materially, real estate 
has recovered at least moderately and 
rentals are on the upgrade in most 
parts of the country. 

Demand for machinery, for tools 
and for other manufacturing equip- 
ment has broadened, reflecting grow- 
ing faith that the nation is definitely 
headed towards recovery. 





THEN 


In taking the oath 
of office, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt swore : 

“IT do solemnly 
swear that I will 
faithfully execute 
the office of Presi- 
dent of the United 
States and will, to 
the best of my ability. 
preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United 
States.” 





ROOSEVELT TO CONGRESS: 


Full Steam Ahead. Damn 


ee 


the Constitution! 


NOW 


In a -recent letter to a 
member of Congress, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt said: 

“Manifestly no one is in 
a position to give assurance 
that the proposed act will 
‘withstand Constitutional 
tests. . 
mittee 


. . | hope your com- 

will not permit 
doubts as to Constitutional- 
ity, however reasonable, to 
block the suggested legisla- 
tion.” 
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Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 


What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure them? 


What makes a $10,000 a year Man? 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

Can you take a Licking? 

How can you find new Ideas? 


Can you answer these Questions? 


Should you Hold on to your Job? 

Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 

How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? 

Who wears the Pants in your Office? 




























Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? | 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your bisiness success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 


important) is answered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 


efficient and effective executive. 





This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 
analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 
lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. sL1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 7 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 
here (] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given). Sales Tax for the relief of 
the unemployed on New York City orders 2%. 
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Business Trends 


OR the past few years, ForBEs 
Fis been giving readers a unique 

service in its anticipations of com- 
ing business change. In this issue, 
however, we present a series of com- 
parisons which looks, not forward, 
but backward. Our purpose is to 
show in tabloid form the amount of 
progress which has been made in 
coming out of depression’s depths, 
and how to-day’s business compares 
with pre-depression highs. In most 
cases, the charts picture the total 
for the first half of the years named ; 
exceptions are noted in the text. 

Chart 1 (June vs. June) shows 
signs of progress in factory employ- 
ment. Notice that factory payrolls 


have made greater proportional gains 
than factory employment—an indica- 
tion that the trend toward lower 
wages so graphically shown by the 
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ee 1935 
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55% ; 
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® M@ FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
FACTORY PAYROLLS 


at a Glance 


dislocation in 1932 has been halted. 

In Charts 2 and 3 we see a striking 
contrast between durable and consum- 
ers’ goods. Steel, building and auto- 
mobiles have suffered wide swings 
between highs and lows. Shoes, how- 
ever, have experienced the same rela- 
tively steady demand that most other 
strictly consumers’ goods have en- 
joyed throughout the depression. But 
life insurance, a consumer service, 
shows wider swings (Chart 4). 

This chart also portrays the heavy 
increase in the value of U. S. stocks 
of gold as of June—important be- 
cause the size of the gold stock limits 
the total amount of credit which can 
safely be granted. The increase, of 
course, comes largely from devalua- 
tion of the dollar. 

With this vast credit base under 
the money market, it is natural that 
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Ate 
its head off 


One of America’s largest chemical com- 
panies came to Revere for a strong, corro- 
sion-resistant tank metal ...a metal which 
could withstand the corrosive action of 
sulphuric acid steam under pressure. 

We recommended Herculoy*, our silicon- 
bronze alloy with the strength of steel and 
corrosion-resistance similar to that of copper. 
And they used welded sheets of this metal 
for the tank shell. (Illustration shows weld- 
ing operation using Herculoy Rod.) 

It. was believed that copper-lined rustable 
metal would be satisfactory for the head and 
bottom, but in a relatively short time there 
was trouble. The Herculoy sides stood up, 
but the acid worked behind the copper- 
lined head and ate into the rustable metal. 
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EXPORTS IMPORTS 





Now they’ve substituted a Herculoy head 
and bottom, and their worries are over. 
Revere fabricates copper, brass and bronze 
in a wide variety of forms. Let our Tech- 
nical Advisory Service show you how these 
metals can solve designing and production 
problems for your business. 
*U. S. Pat. Nos. 1,868,679 and 2,002,460 
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bond prices as of June 30 (Chart 5) 
should be considerably higher than 
the depression bottom, for high bond 
prices mean low interest rates. In- 
dustrial stock prices, too (as of June 
30), have made an encouraging come- 
back. Though commodity prices for 
June have not risen in the same pro- 
portion, they are definitely higher 
(Chart 6). 

Volume of bank debits outside 
New York City (Chart 6) is a good 
indicator of general trade and busi- 
ness conditions ; though progress here 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Adjournment 

Although the share-the-wealth tax 
bill is definitely overboard on Capitol 
Hill, the adjournment complex still 
gives our statesmen a daily touch of 
the tropical ’orrors. 

At 98 in the shade, the local ther- 
mometer registers only about half the 
prevailing heat in Washington. 

It is not too much to say that the 
Administration and all its legislative 
supporters—Democrats, Republicans 
and Progressives, alike—now are lit- 
erally stewing in their own political 
fires. 


A Run-Out 


Unquestionably the controlling 
sentiment in both houses of Congress 
is to abandon ship and run for home. 

But a way must be found somehow 
to avoid the appearance of a com- 
plete abdication by the party. 

There would be no hesitancy on 
either side of the Capitol to chuck the 
whole Roosevelt “program” out the 
window at this point, if only the re- 
sponsibility for the fiasco could be 
shifted from the entire party to 
President Roosevelt personally. In 
short, the time now has come when 
senators and representatives, in daily 
increasing numbers, are ready to 
abandon the President openly, if by 
so doing they can but save their own 
political necks. 

The fundamental and far-reaching 
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‘esting contrast. 


is hopeful, the figure is still far be- 
low the high of 1929. Total freight 
carloadings (Chart 7) show the lag- 
gard influence of transporting dur- 
able goods ; and livestock carloadings 
have sunk beneath even the 1933 
first-half-year total. 

Chart 8 offers a particularly inter- 
Most economists 
insist that, if the U. S. and its citizens 
are to collect what foreign govern- 
ments and private individuals owe 
them, our imports must, among other 
things, increase faster than our ex- 


significance of this situation in 
Washington to-day, as it bears upon 
both day-to-day legislative fireworks 
and upon 1936 campaign prospects, 
is not to be neglected in any careful 
appraisal of the political outlook. 

Everybody recognizes fully that 
when Congress finally blows up, as it 
will soon, the responsibility for the 
legislative wreckage will be some- 
body’s. | Nowadays, therefore, all 
strategy and “leadership” is directed 
to a single objective—the passing of 
this inescapable accountability back 
and forth between the White House 
and the Capitol. 

To revert to President Roosevelt’s 
favorite figure of speech, the old 
football game, the question of the 
hour is, “Who will be holding the ball 
when the whistle blows ?” 


Jefferson Island 


The tax bill presents the most dif- 
ficult problem from the viewpoint of 
purely political considerations—and 
that viewpoint, of course, is the only 





COMING (A, 


CLESSIE CUMMINS: MASTER 
OF THE DIESEL 


The automotive diesel is here: 800 
diesel-powered trucks are now in 
operation. And 95 per cent. of 
them are powered with engines made 
by ex-chauffeur Clessie Cummins— 
a home-town boy who made good in 
his own home town. 


HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF 
AGAINST RISING PRICES 


Rising prices, falling prices, gyrat- 
ing prices—what a nightmare they 
are to most business men! “Yet 
some executives sleep peacefully, se- 
cure in the knowledge that their 
companies have found methods of 
protection against unforeseen price 
changes. Here’s how they do it. 











ports. Though it may of course be 
temporary, precisely this trend is re- 
vealed by the chart: while both im- 
ports and exports plunged to a low 
of 26 per’ cent. of their highs, im- 
ports have recovered to 44 per cent. 
and exports have risen only to 39 
per cent. 

Finally, note that the distance 
which has been climbed from the de- 
pression lows varies widely between 
different branche sof business activ- 
ity. This irregular progress is the 
usual course of recovery.—H. F. M. 


one in official Washington at the mo- 
ment. 

Before the share-the-wealth mes- 
sage went up from the White House, 
affairs were only in a parliamentary 
jumble. Now they are in a Gordian 
Knot. 

The entire Administration, with 
the possible exception of President 
Roosevelt, would like to turn back a 
spell; but on every road they find all 
bridges burned. At the widely her- 
alded Jefferson Island crab feast 
three weeks ago an effort was made 
to improvise a pontoon retreat, which 


-would place all responsibility square- 


ly upon the shoulders of the Weather 
Man. But now Senators La Follette, 
Johnson, McNary, Wheeler, and 
Holt are trying to burn up the pon- 
toons. 

Officials firmly deny that any un- 
derstanding was reached at Jeffer- 
son Island. Democratic leaders on 
the Hill, however, anticipate that the 
House will pass the tax bill substan- 
tially in the Roosevelt form soon 
after August 1. Then, under sheer 
barometric pressure, it would be al- 
lowed to die a natural death in the 
Senate. 

But just at this point, up jumped 
the devil again. Mr. La Follette 
stepped forward with notice that he 
had been promised by influential 
Democratic leaders on the Senate 
Finance Committee weeks ago that 
the share-the-wealth plan positively 
would be enacted at this session. That 
promise had been given him, he ex- 
plained, in return for his withdrawal 
of an amendment to tack the Roose- 
velt plan. to the bill extending the 
nuisance taxes, June 29. 

With this assurance, which appar- 
ently had been endorsed by the White 
House, the Progressives of all 
parties, whose orbits swing around 
La Follette and Wheeler, allowed the 
nuisance taxes to be extended without 
resistance. 

They now insist that the Admin- 
istration fullfil its end of the bar- 
gain. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 









The Secretot Market Success 






































t. 
9 Profits in the stock market come little differently from profits 
in any other calling or line of endeavor. They are based upon 
knowledge, upon study, upon a measure of interest and applica- 
a tion, not on hit-or-miss methods or temporarily lucky formulas. 
e You wouldn’t think of taking a new job, of going into a new 
[. business and risking your time and capital without some pre- 
liminary training or study. Why attempt to draw “easy profits” 
from the stock market without a proper foundation of knowl- 
edge and a scientific program. 
)- 
There are definite rules for market profit. There are ways 
4 of judging individual stocks and important turns in the major 
y and minor movements of prices. To know and understand 
n these rules—to prepare for consistent market success, read 
h 
it 
o * 
a 
i Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 
st By Humphrey B. Neill 
le 
h Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
. He knows the pitfalls and he knows ways of avoiding then— 
d of making your profits surer, safer and more lasting. 
d ell - 
\- What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 
< Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 
a What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
e When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 
- How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 
“ How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 
4 Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 
e 
These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 
d “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense— not a panacea 
4 for the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
1 is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 
L . 
e The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 
t And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $3.00 if you send cash 
y with order! 
it 
a MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
il eae eee Ce Ce Ce ee eee a OD SS Sw OO Oa — Se r,s 0 es sr eee = 
: B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
- Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
e mation requested below is given.) (On New York City orders add 2% sales tax for the relief of the unemployed.) 
1 
d Neen nc ee ok Salis hd MUEGASED Ae WUNNESS O58 BROT OyNNeeW Ene eg seh <anncanssey hen enebel 
e 
t ae RR a ce a CN ag, ik ele RS oy Ee ee ee ee ee eee ne 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Add to similes: Busy as a stilt 
salesman with the Ethiopian army. 
* 


A manufacturer writes that he 
doesn’t object to the processing taxes 
as much as to the taxing process. 

* 


Police chiefs at a recent convention 
saw a device which flashes a red light 
when a man carrying a revolver en- 
ters a bank. Experts are understood 
to be working on an invention for 
the protection of joint checking ac- 
counts ; it will ring a bell in the hus- 
band’s office when the wife writes an 
overdraft. a 

To demonstrate its new “business 
conference” service, the telephone 
company invited corporation officials 
in eight key cities to listen in last 
week while their head office solicited 
and closed a large order. The can- 


How To Choose An Annuity 


(Continued from page 11) 


and it is often arranged by a husband 
to protect his widow; or by a son 
who must somehow provide for an 
aged and dependent father in case 
the son dies before his proper time. 
The cost is very low, but there are 
reasons for this: the buyer must pass 
a medical examination (this is the 
only annuity which requires one) ; 
and, if the beneficiary dies before 
the buyer dies, the buyer makes no 
more payments but gets no refund of 
the money he has paid in. The sur- 
vivorship annuity offers little which 
term life insurance does not, so the 
prospective buyer would do well to 
investigate and compare both methods 
of providing for another person be- 
fore he decides which one suits him 
better. 

The JOINT AND SURVIVORSHIP AN- 
NUITY goes to two or more people, 
and the income from it continues until 
the death of the last annuitant. Buy- 
ers of this annuity are often husbands 
and wives, and unmarried brothers 
and sisters, who are mutually depend- 
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cellation, presumably, was handled by 
mail as usual. 
* 

Tercentenary advertisements laud- 
ing Connecticut’s industries overlook 
one of her greatest; making antiques 
while you wait. 


Anyway, it’s a good thing the dol- 
lar didn’t do its shrinking back in 
the days when people used to have 
them. 


* 


A few billion dollars more of 
new financing, and our money center 
will disprove its depression title of 
back-to-the-Wall Street. 

* 


New York City announces the cre- 
ation of a special police bureau of in- 
vestigation to be known as “X-men,” 
and positions therein are being eager- 
ly sought. Perhaps, as one reader 
comments, because each appointee 
will enjoy an X-raise. 

* 


What this country needs is a gov- 
ernment inspiring more confidence, 
and fewer confidence men. 

* 


The Soviet-American trade agree- 
ment just signed promises purchases 
here of at least thirty millions by the 
bear that seeks to walk like a cus- 
tomer. 

* 

With the United States offering re- 

lief money to young men in college, 


ent and need an assured income after 
they have retired from active work. 

Whatever the provisions of an in- 
dividual annuity may be, flexibility 
is a notable characteristic of all an- 
nuities. For they contain a great 
many interesting details which haven’t 
been gone into here; and, in addition 
to the annuities described, there are 
still others which, though less im- 
portant and less frequently used, 
often meet the needs of the buyer 
better than the more popular forms. 
Furthermore, each type of annuity 
usually contains several optional pro- 
visions, which can be used to meet 
special circumstances. And, finally, 
as new demands for annuities arise 
and as new conditions appear, new 
types of annuities probably will be 
developed. This, at least, has been 
the history of the past ten years of 
tremendous growth in the purchase 
of annuities. 

The final decision on whether or 
not to buy an annuity, and the final 
choice of the annuity itself, must de- 
pend on the circumstances of each 
individual and the nature of his per- 
sonal problem. The best procedure 
is, of course, first to define your prob- 


many a student is glad to know that 

he can continue his studies at govern- 

ment expense. And so’s his old man. 
* 


Understand that a prominent in- 
vestment service may sue the goy- 
ernment because current popular dis- 
like of a prominent New Deal ven- 
ture detracts from the dignity and 
importance of the service’s AAA 
rating. 

* 

Pacifists desirous of impressing on 
Americans the significance of the 
Kellogg pact would do well to correct 
the man-in-the-street’s impression 
that it is a process for packaging a 
well-advertised breakfast food. 

* 


Britain’s somewhat surprising posi- 
tion in the London-Berlin agreement 
approving a larger German navy is 
easily understood as a matter of: 
“Is Casey good for a drink?” “Has 
he had it?” “Hehas. “Then he is.” 

* 


Astronomers from twenty-five na- 
tions traveled to Paris last week to 
arrange the work of classifying and 
naming the stars. German repre- 
sentatives, however, as at the recent 
international debt settlement confer- 
ence, politely regretted their inability 
to come across. 

* 

A reformed politician tells us that 
this patronage thing isn’t all it’s wise- 
cracked up to be. 


lem; and then to talk it over thor- 
oughly with someone who knows an- 
nuities and whose advice is impartial 
and trustworthy. But at least four 
guiding principles can be laid down 
for practically anyone who is think- 
ing of buying an annuity: 

1. Don’t rush in. Take your time 
in making a decision, think it over 
and talk it over from all angles. 

2. Remember that you never get 
something for nothing. If one type 
of annuity has an advantage, it prob- 
ably has an accompanying disadvan- 
tage; but this disadvantage may 
weigh less than the advantage when 
measured on the scales of your par- 
ticular problem. 

3. Consider your family’s longev- 
ity. If members usually live longer 
than the average person, the chances 
are that a life annuity will pay you 
more than you pay for it. If your 
family has no tradition of living to 
a ripe old age, a refund ora limited 
annuity may have its points of merit, 
other things being equal. 

4. Remember that all companies 
do not pay the same net rate of re- 
turn on the same amount of money 
invested in the same kind of annuity. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


What! No Garbage? 


A few weeks ago my children and 
[ spent a morning going through that 
luxurious boat, the Monarch of Ber- 
muda, and afterwards, from its 
afterdeck, watched the second sailing 
of the Normandie, new queen of the 
seas. 

Below decks, stewards were busy 
putting the final touches on the clean- 
ing of staterooms and the decks 
themselves were being swabbed down 
with sailor thoroughness. Everything 
would have been the picture of clean- 
liness but for the fact that at an 
adjoining pier the garbage from New 
York City apartment houses was be- 
ing unceasingly dumped into sea- 
going scows, with the result that 
clouds of unpleasant dust and more 
than unpleasant odor were blowing 
aboard the Monarch. 

Certainly the modern collection of 
garbage is a very great step forward 
from the casual methods of disposal 
practiced not many years back. Even 
so, it is usually far from sanitary, 
and costs plenty. 

But now comes a new development 
which gives promise that in the fu- 
ture millions of people will never 
know what garbage is. To apart- 
ment owners, this development 
should be a godsend. 

Briefly, it is now possible to install 
beneath the kitchen sink an electrical 
grinder, with tungsten carbide knives, 
which will grind all types of food 
into such fine particles that they can 
safely be flushed through the regular 
sewer outlets. And this at an oper- 


‘ating cost about half that of an elec- 


tric clock. 
The grinder is so powerful that it 
makes no bones about bones. But it 


does refuse to be the goat for bottles 
and cans. Grease is so thoroughly 
aerated during the centrifugal grind- 
ing that it does not clog pipes. Only 
a very small amount of water is used. 


More About Water 


Speaking about apartment kitch- 
ens, by the way, is a reminder of an 
interesting little device recently sent 
to us by its manufacturer. This is a 
faucet adapter which really works. 
With it, it is a simple matter, and a 
matter of seconds, to attach a hose 
(for sprinkling dishes, or‘ for other 
uses) to any faucet. 

And the mention of economy in 
water calls to mind a new pump for 
those who have rock gardens. Many 
an owner has dreamed of a pleas- 
antly playing fountain in his garden 
—until he learned the water cost... . 
With this new pump, it is possible 
to have waterfalls and fountains 
which use the water of the pool over 
and over again, so that the only 
losses are from evaporation. 


That Tired Feeling 


In our last issue, I told about a 
new truck tire for which one of the 
claims made is that it reduces driver 
fatigue. 

It is interesting indeed to observe 
how this matter of fatigue-lessening 
crops up in more and more cases as 
an argument for new equipment. 

Here, for instance, is a new 
breaker for cutting up concrete, rip- 
ping into pavements, removing blast- 
furnace slag, and the like. Not one 
of us but has watched a workman 
holding in his hands such an air- 
driven breaker, and wondered at the 
strength of his shoulders and fore- 
arms as he held it firmly against a 
pavement in spite of the violent back 
kick from each stroke. 

The new tool strikes with a slow 
blow, and most of its energy goes 
into its job instead of into breaking 
down the energy of the operator. 
And because it thus reduces fatigue, 















































it is said to turn out more work in a 
day. At the same time its consump- 
tion of air is low. 

Interestingly, this tool can quickly 
be changed over into a pile driver for 
sheet piling. 

In quite a different field, fatigue is 
again the point of attack in the de- 
sign of a new desk for the use of 
operators of a standard calculating 
machine. Proper height of keyboard, 
natural position of operator’s arm, 
adequate room for leg movement, 
are among the anti-fatigue features 
claimed. 


More Textile Gains 


News continues to arrive of tech- 
nical advances in the textile industry. 
It begins to look as if other indus- 
tries will have to stop taking cracks 
at Grandfather Textiles as one who 
is in his mechanical dotage. 

In mid-July, crush-resistant vel- 
vet began to reach the general mer- 
chandising public. As in other fab- 
rics previously reported in this col- 
umn, the anti-crush quality is ob- 
tained through the use of a synthetic 
resin. The qualities imparted by this 
resin remain in spite of dry cleaning 
and wear and tear, it is said. 

Word of the other improvement 
comes from England. 

Customarily, in England and else- 
where, woolen yarn is dyed in boiling 
chemicals. Come to think of it, rea- 
soned some bright Britisher, it isn’t 
the heat that does the job but the 
agitation of the boiling. Heat is, if 
anything, harmful. So now they 
close the dyeing tanks tightly and 
boil in a vacuum, which of course 
means at lower temperatures. One 
result has been the introduction of 
dyes not hitherto usable. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in this department, or for. any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 















ALLEGHENY METAL 
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Baking Equipment 


Brewing and Distilling 
Equipment 


Building Construction 


Now being successfully used in the fabrication of 
Chemical Process 


Equipment 
Cooking Utensils 


Dairy Equipment 

Hospital and Clinical 
Equipment 

and hundreds of similar applications where per- 

manent beauty of service and effective resistance 


to heat and corrosion are absolutely essential. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO., Brackenridge, Pa. 


(Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical Foundation patents Nos. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378) 


Hotel and Domestic 
Kitchen Equipment 


Meat Packing Equipment 
Stream Line Trains 
and 
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What’s Ahead 


for These Stocks? 


Briggs Mfg. Timken R. B. 

Int. Harvester Allis Chalmers 
Kroger Grocery Gen. Motors 

Mont. Ward Intl. Nickel 

Nor. Pacific Loew’s Inc. 

Penn R. R. No. American 
Sears Roebuck Westinghouse Elec. 


urrent UNITED OPINION Bulle- 

tin summarizes definite market 
advices of the leading financial au- 
thorities on the above active stocks. 
Introductory copy free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 42—FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


ae. -e: Boston , Mass. 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway . . New York | 























Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? 





Write for this 


report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 














— — 
ammumes Div. 68-1, Babson Park, Mass. ssn’ 








SCHABACKER METHOD 


A private course of instruction by 
mail, on how to judge stock and com- 
modity market movements for your- 
self, with special emphasis on chart 
interpretation. Personally supervised 
by the author. For the layman as 
well as the professional. Write for 
information and details of Summer 
price reduction. 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Jury 25th, 1935. 


HE generally bullish attitude 

which we have now held for sev- 

eral months past has continued to 
be justified by recent market -action. 
The Times average of fifty stocks, 
as regularly charted on this page, has, 
in fact, passed a rather important 
mile-stone during July. This index 
has finally crossed 100, for the first 
time since November of 1931, thus 
also exceeding the double top of 
July, 1933, and February, 1934, and 
moving above the trading range which 
has prevailed for about two years. 

The writer is not one of those who 
hail such a signal as the final guaran- 
tee that the road upward is entirely 
clear for speedy advance. The Times 
index is the only “combined” aver- 
age, including all groups, which has 
given this signal, and such important 
penetration often exhausts strength 
temporarily. In spite of such consid- 
erations, however, the action is most 
certainly encouraging for the longer 
term and is suggestive of similar 
penetration by other averages over 
a period of time. 





It may thus be assumed that noth- 
ing has happened during the past 
fortnight to spoil the generally bull- 
ish technical picture. The area pat- 
tern which we mentioned last issue 
is still with us, providing the pos- 
sibility of a top formation, but there 
has been no confirmation as yet by 
unfavorable market action. 

Unfortunately, however, such con- 
firmation could develop rapidly, and 
it thus behooves the active trader to 
continue fairly close protection on at 
least a portion of his commitments. 
On such a basis we have suggested 
advancing protection levels in the past 
several articles and we should now 
advise further raising of the closest 
level from our  previously-named 
point of the June 20th bottom to 
around the base of Thursday, July 
11th. 

This is exceedingly close protec- 
tion, but it must be remembered that 
it is for trading accounts only and 
for only a portion of even such ac- 
counts. The danger of swift and 
drastic shake-out, even of a tem- 
porary nature, seems important and 
we should prefer that the trader who 
is playing for such a recession get 
out at the beginning of it and back 
in again on a scale down, rather than 
sell out just about when the decline 
is over. 

To summarize our current position, 
then, we continue generally bullish, 
but with the repeated proviso that the 
upward trend is subject to temporary 
shake-out. For the trader we sug- 
gest close protection on such a 
premise, with a portion of commit- 
ments. For the investor we repeat 
our previous advice that the bulk of 
total funds may remain committed to 
the constructive side of the market. 

(Next article August 8th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


are familiar with our bullish posi- 

tion on the motor classification, a 
favoritism which dates back several 
years and which has been relaxed 
only at intervals, and only for “inter- 
mediate reactions.” 


Ree ami readers of this column 


The Motor Stocks 


Spurred on by good public buying, 
this group has been in the forefront 
of the 1935 bull movement in stocks 
and Chrysler, our chief favorite, in- 
cidentally, has led the group. It 
seems timely, therefore, to evaluate 
the current position of the motors 
and to decide how much further their 
strength may extend. 

In a general way, we are still bull- 
ish on this classification, but it seems 
quite probable that production may 
fall off between now and early Fall, 
when new models will begin to be 
prepared for the Autumn show sea- 
son. 

Such large profits have accumu- 
lated on many of the automobile 
stocks that partial profit-taking would 
seem only conservative, notably in 
the leaders like Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors. But longer-term pros- 
pects are still good enough to suggest 
only partial liquidation and not full 
sale. 

Issues like Nash, Hudson and 
Packard have not shared fully in the 
advance, and might easily show fur- 
ther speculative gains before material 
shake-outs develop. 


Low-Priced Utilities 


The utility classification has staged 
a spectacular recovery since the low 
points of last March, justifying 
our confidence and recommendation 
around the beginning of the year 
when the clouds were thickest. If 
these issues follow a pattern which 
many such movements have taken in 
the past, there may well be a period of 
hesitation or intermediate recession. 
But we would not expect it to be seri- 
ous and we continue generally favor- 
able for the long term. 

Popular interest in “low-priced 
speculations” appears to be as keen 
as ever, and we feel that on this basis 
junior utility stocks would offer satis- 


factory opportunities on any modest 


recession. Some of the low-priced 
speculations would include American 
& Foreign Power, American Power 
& Light, Electric Power & Light, 
Columbia Gas & Electric, Common- 
wealth & Southern, United Corpora- 
tion and Standard Gas & Electric. 


A Favorable List 


With the reservation that all issues 
are vulnerable to sudden shake-out 
after so long and persistent an ad- 
vance, we may suggest, in the follow- 
ing list, some of the more popular 
stocks which appear to be turning in 
favorable records from a market, or 
technical, standpoint. 


Amer. International Montgomery Ward 
Amer. Radiator Nat. Dairy Prods. 


Amer. Rolling Mills Rem. Rand 
Assoc. Dry Goods Sears Roebuck 
Bendix Servel 

Borden United Aircraft 
Case U. S. Industrial 


Alcohol 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. 
Western Union 
West. Electric 


General Electric 
Liquid Carbonic 
Loews 

Lorillard 


100 Per Cent. Per Month! 


Just a month ago, in the July lst 
issue, we called special attention to 


. Otis Steel as an attractive speculative 


medium for the short term. It was 
then selling at 5 and has recently ad- 
vanced to well above 10, to show a 
gain of over 100 per cent. Although 
the stock, along with the steel cate- 
gory,* appears still to have further 
possibilities in a general bull move, 
such a rapid profit can hardly be 
left unprotected. For readers who 
purchased the issue on our specula- 
tive advice of a month ago, we should 
advise at least partial acceptance of 
this quick profit. 


A Preferred Speculation 


.Consolidated Film Industries is a 
leader in the servicing of motion pic- 
ture film for large producers. It has 
no funded debt and there are only 
400,000 shares of no-par $2 cumu- 
lative participating preferred stock 
outstanding. The dividend has been 
earned every year through the de- 
pression but earnings declined and 
some payments were passed, leaving 
nearly $4 per share in back dividends 
accumulated. 

The preferred also participates 
equally with the common stock after 
both have received $2 in any year. 

The stock is speculative but full 
payments are still being earned with 
a slight margin, and $1.25 per share 
has been paid thus far this year. 
Market prices are around 15, near 
the low of the year, but the issue 
has possibilities, especially if avail- 
able on further Summer reaction. 


*See page 32. 











Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
































New York 
_* COLUMBIA 
Rverem) GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 
July 9, 1935 


T= Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 35, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 25, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
e No. 14, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1935. 
How tanp H. PELt, Jr., 
Secretary 

















CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY Inc. 

A regular quarterly dividend 

of sixty cents (60¢) per share 

on the common stock of this 

Company has been declared pay- 

able August 15, 1935, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of 

business July 25, 1935. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFPRE JR., Treasurer. 











ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. Why buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

Incorporated 1900—Rated AAAI 
149 AtBany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








WOULD YOU BUY... 
BENDIX? or AM. RADIATOR? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power” 
registered at .0095, the other .0714. Some 
day one will far outstrip the other because 
of this difference . . . and for no other 
reason. 


Canny investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the “In- 
dex” for these issues its revealing 
incisiveness. FREE to Forbes Magazine 
readers—write to Dept. D119 today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 Fenway, 
oston. ass. 








The value of Forbes Maga- 
zine to the advertiser is 


based upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value ; 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 


746 #8 $9 $0.62 $0.32, 3 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.15 38- 5; ’29-'34 11%- 8 11 14 
841 40) 4.93 Air Reduction 223- 31; 14934-10434 146 28 
1,500 12 1.281 Alaska Juneau t 34- 4; ’29- 20%- 155% 16 72 
4,153 1.12 ' Alleghany Corp. (r) a S1- 1; ’29- lK- % 1 - 
2,402 6.83 Allied Chemical 355- 42; ’29- 160 -125 159 40 
1,331 0.79+ . Allis Chalmers -- 76- 4; ’29- 27%- 12 25 ; 
2,474 6.72 American Can 158- 

609 8.908 j Amer. Car & Foundry - 107- 
1,971 i 11.127 h Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 
1,008 Nil American International ....  .. 150- 

768 5.917 Amer. Locomotive ; 136- 
10,041 0.11 Ts 55- 
1,711 0.50 i Amer. Rolling Mill . 144- 
1,830 1.63 Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 

450 3.84 Amer. Sugar Refining 95- 
18,662 6.52 .16, Amer. Tel. & Tel 310- 
3,134 4.41 American Tobacco “B”.... 270- 

400 20.647 Amer. Woolen ey 33- 
8,674 0.224 .27, Anaconda Copper “= 175- 
4,143 0.81" Armour of Iil ke 27- 

587 1.717> 0.457 Assoc. Dry Goods - 76- 
2,427 0.33 1.444,5 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 298- 
2,665 2.07 $.10,6 m Atlantic Refining | 78- 

225 16.217 3.844, 6 m~* Auburn Automobile te 514- 


1,098 4.637 4.2074 Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  .. 67- 
2,563 2.417 1.39, 5 m_ Baltimore & Ohio : 145- 
438 4.37 1.94,6 m_ Beechnut Packing 3: 1)1- 
2,098 0.91 : Bendix Aviation ys 104- 
3,195 1.877 70F Bethlehem Steel 141- 
4,397 1.02 Borden Company 101-, 
1,151 3.06 15, Borg-Warner a 87- 
7.408 ; Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 82- 

4.25 : Brook. Union Gas 5 249- 

0.65 Burroughs Add. Machine. . 97- 


4.28° 36° California Packing 85- 

0.86 19, Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 99- 

7.387 Case, J. I 515- 

1.59 Cerro de Pasco 120- 

4.07 d Chesapeake Corp 112- 

3.65 ‘ Chesapeake & Ohio 51- 

2.19 : Chrysler Corp 141- 

12.49 14, Coca-Cola 8 191- 

0.24 : Columbia Gas & Elec os 140- 

Commercial Credit 2 71- 

2,636 Al, Commercial Solvents 0.85a 63- 

33,673 . Commonwealth & Southern ... 30- 
11,477 : ’ Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 

13,996 02+ Consolidated Oil ml 46- 

2,665 , ‘ Continental Can 2.40 92- 

4,683 02 .20, Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- 

2,530 , 19, Corn Prod. Refining 3 126- 

450 : Crucible Steel F 122- 

1,000 Cuban American Sugar.... .. 24- 

6,727 t 114, Curtiss-Wright oe 30- 


515 ’ Delaware & Hudson Co... .. 226- 
1,689 ; 38F, Del., Lack. & Western....  .. 170- 
700 { 44, Diamond Match 1.50a 30- 
953 13 / Dome Mines 3.50a 47- 
11,066 33 ’ i Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.60 231- 


2,251 64 ‘ Eastman Kodak 265- 
1,219 11 b tv Ml Elec. Auto-Lite a 174- 
No 3,411 16 r ‘ Electric Power & Light... .. 104- 
100 1,511 119 E , 5 Erie R. R as 94- 


10 386 48 . .26, General Asphalt - 83- 
No 28,846 11 t 40, General Electric : 96- 
No 5,251 11 , 12, General Foods i 78- 
No 662 45 i General Mills 89- 
10 42,742 15 : .68, 3 m General Motors : 92- 
No 321 15 : 50, General Railway Signal... 153- 
No 2,000 3 j ,.6m_ Gillette Safety Razor 143- 
No 1,826 13 A8, Gold Dust ; 82- 
No 1,156 22 . Goodrich, B. F * 106- 
No 1,494 21 Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 

1 2372 2 yd Graham-Paige Motors i 61- 3%- 1% 
100 2,487 155 0.437 1.577, Great Northern Pfd ~S 155- 223%4- 9% 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 39. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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15 - 7% 
90 - 72 
17%- 11% 
35%4- 21% 
26%- 21 
441%4- 28% 
44%- 36% 
; 29-34 65 - 43 
; '29-"34 173%4- 13% 


; 26-34  42%4- 33 
: 2634  1654- 8% 
: 28-34 - 4534 
; '29-'34 6334- 385% 
:'27-34  4474- 36 
; 30-34  453%- 37% 
25-34  56%- 31 
; 20-34  22434-161% 
; '20-'34  8%- 3% 
'25-'34  48%- 39% 
29-34  23%- 175% 
; 29-734 1%- % 
: 28-34 271%4- 15% 
28-34 10%4- 6% 
; 28-34  91%%-, 6234 
26-34 23 - 15% 
; 26-34  7834- 62 
"20-34 -251%4- 14 
28-34 814- 53% 
mem. 8-2 
29-34 431%4- 23% 
29-34 19-11 
30-34  36%4- 26% 
27-34 —-4314- 34% 
; '29-34 108 - 8654 
"29-34 152 -110% 
28-34 
29-34 
29-34 
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Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1935 Div Lon i 
rns, . mg Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
’ Par = ti Son m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 53 $1.69, 3 m Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 a 26s °27e 
aaa 100 400 112 1.037 0.777, 6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... i "7: wt Sas — ‘2 * ie 
ield No 1,545 16 2.107 0.15,3 m Hudson Motor............ ae 100- 3; '27-34 1234- 64 8 5G 
% 100 350 ie Me. cee Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 59- 2: ’29.’ ye 
14 No 703 49 9.38 2.47,3 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52: 390334 1849414982 7 5.4 
M4 Xo 424655 ae ek Int. Harvester............. 0.60 142- 10; "28°34 -50%- 34% 48.2 
79 No 14,584 11 1.14 0.30, 3 m_ int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 4; '28-'34 2934- 2214 27 
73 No 6400 39 a... Stn. te TS Th........2..; je 149. 3; 29°34 1094. 5% 10 
‘i 22 i 90.’ 
ve No sal ~ peed a / m ey te Pike wanes 0.25 243- 10; ’29-’34 60%4- 38% 58 0.5 
No , : 06,6 m_ Kelvinator Corp........... 0.5 - 3; ’26-’ ly 
* No 10,769 29 BOR s inks cane. 160. 106 328% oe le ii 
$e 10 5518 17 NA. oem, Meweth, Ge Bee -5 35.05%, 92. 6: 26/34 2556-1998 2442 
“se No po . mi 1.30, 6 m —— OS ae 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 291%4- 22% 28 5.6 
ee 5 h i ae iggett & Myers “B”..... Sa 28- 34; ’24-’ a, ¢ 
alate No 1,464 49 4.50) 3.52,9 m  Loew’s, Fog i tia a Ne ae 2 56. > 20.34 pet 3100 “~ 50 
ws 25 522 42 2.07 0.58, 3 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 16: ’29-'34 4114- 33 . 40 5.0 
3 10 1,872 ° - ic _ — Tobacco......... 1.20 32- 8; '20-'34 23%- 18% 21 59 
7 No 300 . 46, 6 m cKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’3 2 - 903 
5.1 No 627 62 0.03 O281,3m Mack Truck.............. 1 115- 1U; 28-34 vay. 1864 2 43 
ws 1 (to 2.02 1.95» NS TE By Ade hn ole cue nieisis 2 256- 17; ’29-’34 443,- 303 42 48 
10 1,858 30 0.45 0.157, 3 m | Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.15 45- 4; ’26-'34 13%. Qt, 10 15 
100 28 25 21.487 9.017, 4 m Missouri Pacific (r)....... a 101- 1; ’29-’34 < ee | 2 % 
= No 4517. 25 0.18 1.72% Montgomery Ward........ 157- 4; °28-'34 32-21% 2... 
40 ; 27 D \ 26-’ as 
No 2,730 14 0.617 0367, 6m Nash Motoré::........... l 119- 8; ’26-’3 i. 
44 10 6,289 15 1.57 0.53,6 m National Biscuit........... 1.66 237- 20; 38°34" 3362. 22Y4, 31 53 
vee No 1,628 20 0.89 0.12,3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; '26-'34 183%%- 13% 17 29 
= No 6,263 11 ar ne Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-’34 17%- 12% 16 75 
set No 2,022 17 5.51 0.65,3 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-'34*  29%- 23% 26 77 
34 No 5,456 21 0.85 0.83 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; ’26-’34 9%- 4% “9 8.9 
en 25 ~=«22,157 50 2.81 1.56,3m National Steel............. 1.25a 77- 13; ’29-’34 58%4- 40% 53 24 
— No 5,041 141 1.52¢ 0.69t,5 m New York Central........ - 257- 8; ’29-’34 21%- 12% 17 
64 100 1,571: 103 642+  1.544,3m_N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford a 6: OBA. 
35 No 8603 27 1.04 1.074  =North American........... 187- 10; ’26-'34  18%- 9 17 «59 
. 25 6,261 29 1.53 0.40,3 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-'34 2534-133 2 
2 No 15,000 3 0.497 0.02,6 m. Packard Motors........... a 33- 2; ’29-'34 ae 7” * “> 
, 30 13,168 89 1.43 0.56,5 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 110- 6; 29-34 25%-174% 23 44 
4.3 No 5,503 31 Ra ee Public Service of N. J.... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’34 393%4- 20% 37 6.3 
40 No 3,820 67 0.77 0.18, 3 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-'34 52%- 34 44 68 
70 No 13,131 Nil 0.107 0.02, 3 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-'34 6%4- 4 6 “a 
70 1 1,291 Nil 0.0174 0.394 Remington Rand Inc...... i 58- 1; ’27-34 114%- 7 9 Ps 
67 10 9,000 15 ee.) Segeten Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-'34 53 - 43% 52 5.8 
24 No 4,795 39 2.35 3.13 Sears, Roebuck. .......000- 0.75 198- 10; ’27-’34 51%- 31 47 1.8 
37 15 31,154 20 et Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 2-5: Ie. 1G i 13 46 
si No 746 32 | eee ee South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'34 283%%- 20 24 8.3 
43 25 3,184 25 Pee” Uh waa aic Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 20%- 105% 19 79 
44 100 3,772 193 0.11 0.917, 5 m Southern Pacific.......... Sie 158- 6; ’29-’34 19%- 12% 18 
se 100 1,298 163 446+  2.62t,5 m Southern Railway ......... Z. 165- 2; ’28-'34 16%4- 54 6... 
40 No 12645 4 1.06 0.23, 3m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8: 26-34 19%- 13% 16 63 
ee No 2,162 56 Sra Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 3; ’29-'34 4%- 1% 4 Pols 
27 No 13,103 43 1.41 0.37, 3 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; 26-34 38%- 27% 34 2.9 
1.2 25 25,856 44 a”: Sweens Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'34 50%- 353% 46 2.7 
42 10 1,751. 17 4.79 1.46, 3 m- Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-’34 67 - 58% 64 5.9 
i 5 1,247 9 0.46 0.82,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... be 77- 2: '29-34 12%- 6% 12 ea 
25 9,350 35 ee Texas Corporation ........ 1 75- 9; ’26-’34 23%4- 16% 19 5.3 
No 3,840 15 1.81 0.90.6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’34 363%4- 283% 34 5.8 
No 2,412 17 1.45 0.98,3 m Timken Roller Bearing....  1.25a 139- 8; ’29-'34 50 - 28% 46 2.9 
e No 23,622 6 oe. ° “wxeas TORIES «i's ocinces suse 0.30 67- 2; ’29-'34 7 - 4% 6 5.0 
4 No 666 29 3.62 2.06, 6 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-’34 691%4- 53% 67 3.9 
ys No 9,001 25 2.28 1.19,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-’34 653%- 44 63 2.6 
ve 25 4386 28 0.66 0.67,6 m Union Oil of California... 1 58- 8; ’28-’34 20%- 14% 18 5. 
3.5 100 2,223 199 6.63 ee ae a ere 6 298- 27; ’29-'34 111%- 82% 105 5.7 
se 5 2,087 7 0.01+,4m 0.04,3m United Aircraft ........... - 162- 7; ’29-34* 17Y%- 9% 16 ey 
No 14530 32 0.17 0.02, 3 m United Corporation........ a 76- 2; ’29-34 4y4- 1% 4 — 
No 2,925 55 4.15 te a..LlU eee 3 159- 10; ’26-'34 92%4- 71% 79 3.8 
ee No 23,252 11 1.19 1.174 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-’34 15SR%- 9% 14 ye 
24 No 391 33 eT Be nine « U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; 28-34 46%- 35% 45 4.4 
5.0 No 397 9 este. 1891.6m U. S.. Lesther.....2......, "9 51- 1; ’28-’34 8%- 3% 7 oe 
45 20 600 §3=. 36 0.30 0.25,6m _ Uz. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6;,’28-’34 22 - 14% 19 2.6 
43 No 837. 20 0.55+ 0.097,3 m_ U. S. Realty & Improve... «.. 120- 2; ’29-'34 7-2 4 a 
32 No 1,464 10 | ae ee ee 65- 1; ’29-'34 174%- 9% 12 * 
67 50 een. 8.35 3.22,5 m_ Uz. S. Smelting, R.& M... 6a 141- 10; °32-'34 124%- 95 108 5.6 
70 100 8703 173 ce” ee ee a err <a 262- 21; ’29-’34 41%- 27% 39 — 
aa 100 -1,045 = 195 2.15 0.20,3 m Western Union............ wv 272- 12; ’28-’34 41%- 20% 39 awl 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.06+, 3m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-’34 274%- 18 26 2.0 
30 =.2,582 3966 0.047 2.35, 6 m Westinghouse Electric..... * 293- 16; ’28-'34 62 - 32% £60 ie 
10 9,750 18 ee. paces Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-34 65%4- 51 62 3.8 
ch 3. +Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
ended (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
y esti- October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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PREPARE FOR 
PROSPERITY 


Many business men agree with one 
of America’s most successful cor- 
poration presidents, who recently 
said, “In my opinion the next de- 
cade will see the world enjoying a 
sensible prosperity such as never 
before.” By keeping informed on 
the vital facts about America’s 
leading companies, you can put 
yourself in a position to profit most 
by the expected recovery. 


Some outstanding values are now 
available in stocks of low price. 
Be sure to read “A Low Priced 
Stock Group.” If you return this 
“ad” and $1, you will receive the 
above analysis and all the following: 
4 next issues of THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD), current-issue of “Independ- 
ent Appraisals of Listed Stocks”, 64 
“Stock Factographs”, “10 Stocks with 
a Future’, “Revising F. W.’s Opinions 
on 236 Stocks”, “5 Stocks. Behind the 
Market”, “What Stocks When Inflation 
Comes”, “How to Invest $5,000, $10,000 
and $20,000” and “An Analytical Basis 
for Selecting Stocks”. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 F.B. West Street New York, N. Y. 











TIPS FOR 
SALESMEN 


A little gold mine of 
practical sales wisdom 
by the incomparable 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


Among the many subjects: 


The proper Approach to a Customer— 
Talking vs. Selling—Helping Him to Move 
His Goods—Knowing Your Merchandise— 
Some Examples of Real Salesmanship— 
The Technique of Making a Sale—How 
to Earn Promotion—Finding New Cus- 
tomers—How to Value the Different Hours 
of the Day—Keeping Mentally and Physi- 
cally Fit—A Tip to Wives and Salesman- 
agers—How to Make Yourself Welcome. 


Regular Price $2.00 
Special Cash Price $1.00 


Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 5th Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of TIPS FOR SALES- 
MEN at the Special Cash Price of $1.00. 
My remittance is enclosed. 
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Steel Stocks 


With Profit 
Possibilities 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


been at the core of America’s 

great industrial expansion in the 
modern era, they have assumed a 
place as one of the most important 
groups of stocks in the minds and 
portfolios of market investors. 

At the same time, however, the 
steel classification has always been 


B ices ae the steel stocks have 


normal business conditions will bring 
about a real recovery in these stocks. 
It is also notable that the steel 
group has not shared in the general 
market recovery to its usual degree 
and many of the important issues are 
still available at comparatively low 
ievels. There has been a recent ten- 
dency toward an awakening in the 
steel stock classification on a basis 
of improved hopes for Fall demand. 
Further price advances will depend, 
of course, on how well these hopes 
materialize but the list certainly has 
possibilities for long-term profit, 
especially if bought on reactions. 


Allegheny Steel 


Allegheny Steel Company is a 
comparatively small concern which 
specializes in the manufacture oj 
chromium and nickel alloy steels. 
There is no funded debt and there 
are only about 30,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the small com- 
mon issue. Profits have been im- 
proving and the present year should 
show further satisfactory gains. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation is the 
second largest unit in the industry 
and has a funded debt of over $100,- 
000,000 ahead of the 1,000,000 shares 








STATISTICS ON THE STEEL GROUP 


Shares Div. 
Company Out. Rate 


Allegheny Steel .... 607,000 $1 
Bethlehem Steel .. .3,195,000 — 


McKeesport Tin 
Plate t 4 


National Steel ..... 2.156,000 1 
Otis Steel 841,000 — 
ee ee 8,700,000 — 


tDeficit 


Earned per Share Cur. Yield 
1932 1934 Price % 
$2.12} $0.99 27 3.7 
8.117 1.877 34 — 


5.01 

0.77 

4.324 
11.087 


6.20 3.4 
281 54 1.9 
0.297 11 -- 
5.397 40 ~- 











known as a “feast or famine” group. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
heavy industries suffer greatly in 
times of depression because the de- 
mand for their products is postpon- 
able. The natural corollary is that 
when business again becomes normal 
the postponed purchases are made 
rapidly and the transition from fam- 
ine to feast is especially marked. 


Feast or Famine 


For the past few years the famine 
portion of the cycle has definitely 
been having its turn. A great num- 
ber of industries have emerged from 
red ink into highly satisfactory profits 
but the steel business as a whole con- 
tinues to lag. 

There are plenty of authorities 
who do not anticipate development of 
any real “feast” fot many years. The 
industry has admitted problems which 
may postpone prosperity but it is al- 
most certain that the return to more 


of seven per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, on which latter issue 
there are about $18 per share accu- 
mulated in back dividends. 

Earnings have been poor through- 
out the depression but 1934 showed a 
small net income and the best results 
since 1930, even though nothing was 
earned on the common. 


McKeesport Tin 


McKeesport Tin Plate Company is 
a comparatively small concern which 
specializes in the manufacture of tin 
plate for cans and other containers 
rather than in the heavy steel classi- 
fication. There are neither bonds nor 
preferred stock ahead of the small is- 
sue of common, and profits have been 
both steady and satisfactory through- 
out the entire depression. The stock 
is selling at a comparatively high 
level but the dividend has been earned 
with a good margin, the company is 
in strong financial position and earn- 
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ings appear likely to improve in the 
resent year. 

National Steel Corporation has the 
distinction of being the only general 
company in its field to operate at a 
profit throughout the entire depres- 
sion. The company has about $100,- 
000,000 worth of bonds but there is 
no preferred stock. Earnings have 
been increasing rapidly in the past 
few years and 1934 was the best 
since 1930. Profits thus far in 1935 
continue to show large gains. 

Otis Steel Company is a compara- 
tively small unit but the company is 
well integrated throughout the in- 
dustry. Following a funded debt of 
about $10,000,000 there is a small is- 
sue of 115,000 shares of seven per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock on 
which back dividends amount to 
about $25 per share. 

Earning record has not been par- 
ticularly good but 1934 showed the 
first profit since 1930 and there are 
good chances for continued improve- 
ment in the present year. The stock 
can only be considered as a specula- 
tion, of course, but it appears to offer 
possibilities on that basis and with 
general diversification. 

U. S. Steel Corporation needs no 


introduction as our largest company 


in this field. Total funded debt is 
still less than $100,000,000 but there 
are 3,600,000 shares of seven per 


cent. cumulative preferred stock 
ahead of the 8,700,000 shares of com- 
mon. Only a nominal dividend is be- 
ing paid on the preferred and there 
are over $12 per share in back divi- 
dends accumulated on,this issue. 
Earning record has been far from 
satisfactory but deficits have been 


growing smaller since 1932. There 
are still no strong indications that 
1935 will bring the company out of 
the red, but the stock is available at 
comparatively low levels and appears 
still to be a satisfactory speculation 
on an eventual return of American 
prosperity. 





Business Leaders Tell 
Where U. $. Should Now Go 


(Continued from page 9) 


cal ability of the Administration’s 
personnel to do so. 

Therefore, you have the situation 
of business marking time, because it 
fears that to move forward, without 
some reasonable idea of where it is 
going, will require an unjustifiable 
hazard of the savings of  stock- 
holders, and might precipitate worse 
conditions than we have now. 

There is no better example of the 
kind of things that destroys business 
confidence than recent proposals of 
the Administration. Congress was 
requested to pass a tax measure that 
is economically unsound, that lays 
an unjust and an unequal burden 
upon corporations, and that was de- 
signed , not to make an approach 
toward a balanced budget, but simply 


to increase the tax burden of larger 
business firms, apparently on the 
same idea that has motivated the 
“share the wealth” proposals of some 
of the least-sound thinkers in public 
life. 

The President, while admitting 
that there was some doubt as to the 
Constitutionality of features in the 
Guffey Bill, also requested that Con- 
gress disregard this fact and pass 
the measure. In addition, the Wag- 
ner Bill was signed although leading 
attorneys agree that it contains the 
same elements that caused the Su- 
preme Court to declare other meas- 
ures unconstitutional. 

Such proposals and actions do not 
appeal to business men as containing 
the promise of stable conditions. On 
the other hand, they bespeak a con- 
tinuance of the same confusion, un- 
certainty, and disturbance that have 
prevailed right along. 

A year ago the Administration 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy securities, or as a solicitation of deposits 
under the Plan mentioned below. Such solicitation is made only by the Prospectus 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


announces a Plan 


and Extension and Deposit Agreement 


for the extension to October 1, 1940, of the time for the payment of the principal of its Twenty Year Six 
Per Cent Gold Notes due October 1, 1935, and Six Per Cent Convertible Gold Notes due October 1, 1935. 
A Prospectus has been issued by Standard Gas and Electric Company relating to the above Plan and 
Extension and Deposit Agreement and Certificates of Deposit relating to such Notes which as extended 
will be Twenty Year Six Per Cent Gold Notes, (Extended) due October 1, 1940, and Six Per Cent Con- 
vertible Gold Notes, (Extended) due October 1, 1940. 


Copies of the Prospectus relating to the above may be obtained from 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY, INC. 
W. C. LANGLEY & CO. 


AND OTHER SECURITY DEALERS 


Standard Gas and Electric Company + 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
A.C. ALLYN AND COMPANY, INC. 





— 
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was given the benefit of the doubt. 
It was thought that there was a sin- 
cere desire for recovery, and that 
any “reform” measure would be 
shaped so as not to block recovery. 
Now there is no doubt as to where 
the Administration is Heading. 

Its goal is “social reform” at any 
cost. 

Its attitude is a persistent refusal 
to recognize that some things are 
economically impossible, that without 
substantial recovery, “social reform” 
can be nothing but a hollow mockery. 
Its tragedy is that it continues in this 
blind course with hardly a compen- 
sating accomplishment to its credit, 
and piles up a tremendous burden of 
consuming debt. 

You’ ask what should be done to 
bring recovery. The only answer is 
a complete cessation of these actions 


News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


“Necessary” Surplus 


Five years of depression reduced 
the total assets of sixteen leading 
motor vehicle manufacturers $572,- 
351,934—from. $2,963,491,894 .to 
$2,391,139,960, according to calcula- 
tions recently completed by Don 
Blanchard, editor of Automotive In- 
dustries. 

“The bulk of this reduction in 
total assets,” Mr. Blanchard states, 
“shows up in a $504,354,930 decrease 
in capital stock and surplus—in other 
words, in the stockholders’ equity. 
Whether any of the companies in- 
cluded had surpluses in 1929 which 
President Roosevelt would call ‘un- 
wieldy and unnecessary,’ cannot be 
determined until these adjectives are 
defined more clearly. But whether 
they would or not, it is evident from 
comparison of the consolidated bal- 
ance sheets for 1929 and 1930, that 
the 1929 surpluses stood the industry 
in good stead in the lean years that 
followed.” 


Jenkins at Salt Lake Again 


Automobile speed records are fall- 
ing fast these days on the great salt 
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of government that make any real 
recovery impossible. The Adminis- 
tration has been asked to do this 
many times, and the, only response 
has been increased vigor in the other 
direction. The only remedy lies in 
a countrywide demand for a change 
in course. 

There are many indications that all 
groups, wage-earners as well as 
wage-payers, are coming to realize 
that we can as soon lift ourselves by 
our boot-straps as legislate our way 
into recovery. It is of utmost im- 
portance that business and industry 
unite in a program to counter illogic 
with logic, wishful thinking and ac- 
tion with common sense. 

Needless to say, such a program 
must have no political taint, nor be 
a generalized expression of opposi- 
tion to the Administration. It should 


beds near Salt Lake City, Utah. Ever 
since speed king Ab Jenkins, a Salt 
Lake product, drove a _ semi-stock 
Pierce-Arrow 127.22 m.p.h. to a new 
twenty-four-hour record there over 
a year ago, this vast white expanse 
has been gaining in popularity as a 
place for setting up automobile speed 
records. Chrysler set seventy-two 
closed stock-car records on the salt 
beds last August. 

As this is written Jenkins is there 
again—and so is a group of British 
drivers. Before the middle of July, 
Jenkins had smashed seventy un- 
limited and American class speed rec- 
ords with a stock super-charged Au- 
burn. He established a_five-mile 


. stock-car record of 104.395 m.p.h 


and at the end of 1,000 miles had 
averaged 102.7733 m.p.h. 

Three British drivers, relieving one 
another, are reported to have broken 
Jenkins’ old solo-driven 127.22 m.p.h.- 
for-twenty-four-hours record in a 
special 12-cylinder Napier-Railton 
car. 

This type of speed driving, par- 
ticularly when stock cars are used, is 
closely related to practical design and 
operating elements in the industry. 
It brings added technical data to the 
factories as well as proofs to the 
public. While involving tremendous 
physical strain for the drivers and 
certain elements of danger, it does 
not involve the purely sporting haz- 
ards of competitive track racing. The 
Auburn used by Jenkins was a regu- 
lar stock model picked at random 
from the production line and turned 
over to officials of the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Asso- 


ciation who timed and supervised the 
test. 


consist of lucid, straightforward ex- 
planations of the harm contained in 
specific acts and policies, and should 
point out how these adversely affect 
business and through it the general 
welfare. 

Business has been neglecting the 
opportunity to educate its stock- 
holders and its employees to these 
facts. It not only has every right 
to do so, but to my mind has the 
obligation to do so, and by taking this 
action, strongly, openly, and fear- 
lessly, it can best perform a service 
to itself and to the country, and can 
help to produce the change in atti- 
tude that must take place before jobs 
can be created and pay envelopes 


een, 


Few Automobile Orders from U.S.S.R. 


The automotive industry does not 
expect to get any important share of 
the $30,000,000 of Russian business 
promised as a result of the recently 
sealed trade pact between the United 
States and U.S.S.R. 

Russia has been very active in its 
attempt to develop its own automo- 
tive manufacturing facilities and 
Soviet demand for American auto- 
motive products in recent years has 
shown no signs of major develop- 
ment. 


Motor Industry Has Big Freight Volume 


One-third of the carloads of manu- 
factured freight shipped on the rail- 
roads can be traced to the automobile, 
Alfred H. Swayne, General Motors 
vice-president, calculates. 

“Of the total revenue of carload 
freight of all kinds carried by the 
railroads in 1934,” Mr. Swayne says, 
“3,064,800 carloads, or 14.4 per cent. 
producing $365,021,000 in freight 
earnings, were derived from shipping 
that can be traced to the manufacture 
and use of automobiles.” 


Used-Car Selling Emphasized 


Chevrolet’s emphasis on construc- 
tive used-car selling at this time was 
dramatized among its dealers by cele- 
bration on July 20 of the tenth anni- 
versary of the establishment of this 
company’s “Guaranteed Red Tag” 
plan. A decade ago, Chevrolet in- 
augurated this plan to surround the 
sale of used cars with confidence, se- 
curity and satisfaction. A recent is- 
sue of “Chevrolet Sales News” was 
devoted chiefly to used-car selling 
methods and stimulation of used-car 
merchandising activity. 





